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Alumni 

Year  in  Ann  Arbor 

Ann  Arbor  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  year  last  January  at  the  home  of 
Homer  and  Patricia  Irvin  Cooper,  '49. 
Phil  Thomas,  '50,  gave  a report  of  the 
Alumni  Club  meetings  held  last  fall  in 
Oberlin,  and  A1  McQueen,  '52,  showed 
some  of  his  excellent  collection  of  slides 
of  Oberlin  scenes  and  the  ’52  Mock 
Convention. 

Professor  Dan  Kinsey  of  the  physi- 
cal education  department  was  guest 
speaker  at  a dinner  meeting  held  in 
May.  He  spoke  to  about  forty  mem- 
bers and  guests,  telling  about  his  ex- 
periences in  Helsinki  where  he  at- 
tended the  Olympic  Games  last  year. 

He  also  talked  about  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  Oberlin  scene. 

Denver  Meets  in  Blizzard 

In  spite  of  a blizzard  which  hit  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  Denver  Club 
planned  its  spring  meeting,  a small 
number  of  alumni  in  the  Denver  area 
attended  at  the  home  of  Neal  Hinrichs, 

’47.  Invitations  were  sent  to  fifty-six 
persons,  of  whom  sixteen  replied  and 
eleven  braved  the  storm. 

"We  talked  about  what  the  Denver 
Club  would  like  to  do,  the  financial 
situation  of  the  College,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  worthy  students.” 

Decisions  reached  included;  the  club 
wants  to  be  informed  of  what  Oberlin 
offers  prospective  students  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  what  type  of  stu- 
dents the  College  needs.  Specifically, 
they  want  information  on  faculty, 
courses,  AFROTC,  and  any  new  facili- 
ties. They  also  felt  that  they  would 
like  to  give  more  for  College  buildings 
but  most  of  them  are  in  the  younger 
classifications  and  are  not  yet  earning 
peak  salaries.  The  club  also  decided 
that  at  least  two  informal  meetings  a 
year  were  desirable. 

Development  Plan 

A preview  of  Oberlin’s  development 
plans  was  given  to  the  Oberlin  Club 
of  New  York  by  Dan  T.  Bradley,  ’21, 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, early  in  May. 

Mrs.  Hans  Werner  Gudeman,  ’36, 
who  performs  professionally  as  a con- 
cert flutist  under  her  maiden  name  of 
Ruth  Freeman,  played  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Margaret  Kluge 
Greene,  ’31. 

Albert  S.  Hogan,  ’24,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Club,  arranged 
the  program  for  the  evening. 

Silver  Tea  for  N.  Shore 

The  Northshore  Women’s  Club 
( Chicago J held  a Silver  Tea  late  in 
May,  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be 


Clubs 


New  Yorkers 

had  a meeting  in  May.  and  these 
were  some  of  the  guests.  Left  to 
right,  Margaret  Tobias,  ’44,  so- 
prano; Lloyd  Lietz,  ’43,  pianist; 
Constance  D.  Sherman,  ’30,  presi- 
dent of  the  club;  arid  Philip  D. 
Kelser,  ’22,  who  addressed  the 
meeting. 

contributed  to  the  club’s  Oberlin 
scholarship  fund.  Miss  Kozuko  Hata- 
naka,  ’52,  played  the  violin  at  the  tea. 

Mothers  of  all  present  and  incoming 
Oberlin  students  as  well  as  all  grad- 
uates and  former  students  and  friends 
of  Oberlin  were  invited  to  attend. 

It  was  also  an  election  meeting.  Mrs. 
Paul  Chapin  (Priscilla  Lloyd,  ’25)  suc- 
ceeds Mrs.  Franklin  G.  Moore  (Laura 
Mick,  ’32 ) as  president. 


THERE  WILL  BE  NO  MAGA- 
ZINE PRINTED  IN  AUGUST 
OR  SEPTEMBER.  THE  NEXT 
ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  OCTO- 
BER, 1953. 


Speakers’ 


table  at  the  April  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  club  seated  Dr.  Em- 
mons Coe,  ’17;  Milton  L.  Fisher, 
’43;  and  Pres.  William  E.  Steven- 
son. More  than  170  attended  the 
meeting. 
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of  the  Academic  Procession  on  the 
cover.  The  marshal  is  Werner 
Bromund,  m’37 , a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment pictured  on  the  left  above 
with  Honorary  Marshal,  E.  Allan 
Lightner,  ’03,  president  of  the 
Eiftieth  Reunion  Class,  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  Colby  College. 
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And  for  All  Your  Lives 


177  Homer  St., 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
May  31,  1953. 

To  the  Class  of  '28: 

How  well  I remember  you,  and  with 
how  much  real  pleasure!  You  were 
my  first  Oberlin  class,  and  you  figure 
very  distinctly  and  very  happily  in  my 
memories  of  my  first  year  in  Oberlin. 
I remember  you  as  you  sat  facing  me  in 
Chapel,  and  I remember  many  of  you  as 
you  came  into  my  office,  singly  or  in 
groups,  on  errands  of  various  kinds.  I 
even  remember  three  of  you  as  you 
came  to  me  one  midnight,  in  emer- 
gency. 1 remember  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Living  Conditions  for 
Men,  whose  e.xcellent  report  led  in- 
directly to  the  building  of  Noah  Hall, 
and  had  other  good  results.  I remem- 
ber you  in  the  settings  of  crimson  and 
gold  foliage,  of  wind-spun  snow  ( with 
a sound  of  caroling ) , and  of  the  campus 
in  the  Spring.  1 remember  good  foot- 
ball games,  and  other  good  games,  and 
a relay  team  that  set  a Conference  rec- 


ord. I remember  the  Mock  Conven- 
tion ( Dutch  Holter  tried  to  sell  me  the 
pole  of  the  big  tent ) , and  the  pageant 
of  Our  Lady's  Juggler.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell spoke  in  Oberlin  that  year,  and  Paul 
Douglas,  now  a United  States  Senator, 
and  Carlo  Sforza,  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy  for  many  years  thereafter  (he 
stayed  at  our  house,  and  left  his  shoes 
outside  his  door  to  be  shined).  I re- 
member Dear  Brutus,  and  a recital  by 
Myra  Hess. 

With  several  of  you  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  continued  acquaintance 
through  the  years,  especially,  of  course, 
with  Chester  Shaver  and  John  Lewis, 
who  came  back  to  Oberlin  not  long 
after  graduation  and  are  now  holding 
places  in  Oberlin  esteem  comparable 
to  those  held  in  1928  by  some  of  the 
men  of  w'hom  you  thought  most  highly. 
Some  of  you  I have  even  seen  here,  in 
the  home  we  found  when  1 retired,  or  in 
the  Harvard  Library,  where  I still  spend 
a good  deal  of  time.  Many  others  1 
should  know  and  could  call  by  name  if 


I saw  you  — provided  you  have  not 
changed  too  much  in  these  twenty-five 
years. 

That  isn't  such  a terribly  long  time 
after  all.  I went  to  my  own  50th  re- 
union at  Amherst  in  1950,  and  had  a 
very  good  time  indeed.  On  the  day 
w'hen  you  graduated  there  were  in 
Oberlin  two  members  of  the  class  that 
had  graduated  seventy  years  before. 

That  these  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been  a very  hard  time  for  all  of  us 
you  know  as  well  as  I do.  I have  had 
all  too  much  reason  to  be  concerned  for 
you,  and  for  your  successors  in  Oberlin; 
but  1 have  never  had  any  reason  to  be 
anything  but  proud  of  the  way  you  have 
met  your  responsibilities.  And  I know 
that  you  will  never  give  reason  to  me 
or  to  anyone  else  to  be  anything  less 
than  proud  of  you. 

With  deeply-felt  good  wishes  ro  you 
all  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  and 
for  all  your  lives. 

Yours  confidently, 

Ernest  Hatc:h  Wilkins 


Heart,  Sound;  Conscience  Clear 

By  Bob  Keesey,  ’45 


^^'COR  I BELIEVE  that  the  heart  of 
•t  this  country  is  sound,  its  con- 
science is  clear.  . . . , ’ so  spoke  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  in  his  informal  talk  at 
the  Alumni  Luncheon  following  Com- 
mencement exercises  on  June  8.  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan,  Vice-President  of  India 
and  head  of  UNESCO,  was  one  of  six 
honored  with  Doctor's  degrees  at  the 
Oberlin  Commencement.  The  dis- 
tinguished list  of  honorary  degree  re- 
cipients also  included  Dr.  Roland 
Bainton  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  Oscar 
Jaszi,  Oberlin  professor  emerims  of 
political  science.  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Moy- 
er, ’21,  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  Mr. 
Albert  Spalding,  late  world  famous 
violinist,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  A.  Stam- 
baugh,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 

Commencement  week-end  ac- 
tivities this  year  drew  back  to  the 
campus  nearly  1400  alumni  and  400 
parents  and  guests  of  seniors.  The  week 
end  was  happily  termed  "traditional” 
by  those  who  gathered  under  the  elms 
for  Illumination  Night  when  rain  came 
about  9:30  to  drive  everyone  to  cover. 
Campus  regulars  however  were  quick 
to  refute  the  claim,  "traditional”  weath- 
er, with  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
campus  illumination  in  five  years  to 
be  cut  short  by  "traditional”  rain. 


Several  new  events  appeared  on  the 
program  this  year.  The  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Players  presented  two  matinee 
performances  of  "HMS  Pinafore.” 
French  House  celebrated  its  silver  an- 
niversary with  a dinner  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. The  Hall  Auditorium,  nearly 
completed,  was  open  for  inspection. 
The  Oberlin  alums  filled  these  events 
into  their  schedules  along  with  the 
ODA  performance  of  Shakespeare’s 
"Othello,”  the  men’s  golf  tournament, 
the  Women's  OC  Club  breakfast,  grad- 
uation concerts,  baseball  game.  Men’s 
Dinner  and  Women’s  Buffet  Supper, 
receptions,  other  special  meals  and  the 

"O”  Man 

JO'S  Meriam,  x’02,  receives  the 
Golden  "O”  in  honor  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  long  years  of  in- 
terest and  service  on  behalf  of 
men’s  life  and  activities  on  the 
Oberlin  campus.  Prexy  and  Doc 
Nic  looking  on. 

Naughty -Three 
Members  of  the  Class  of  1903  at- 
tending their  fiftieth  reunion  as- 
sembled on  the  steps  at  Dascomb 
Cottage,  their  reunion  headquar- 
ters, to  pose  for  a photograph  for 
the  record. 


Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 


Many  have  since  seen  the  Edward 
R.  Murrow  version  of  what  went 
on  at  Oberlin  over  the  week  end  on  his 
half  hour  CBS  television  program  on 
Sunday,  June  14,  Film  scenes  for  the 
program,  "See  It  Now,”  were  taken  by 
Ed  Scott,  director,  and  his  veteran  crew 
of  camera  newsmen.  The  crew  arrived 
in  Oberlin  on  Monday,  a week  before 
Commencement,  after  Oberlin  repre- 
sentatives had  been  told  that  Murrow 
had  selected  Oberlin  as  the  Midwest 
( Continued  on  page  24) 


exercises. 


Dr.  Raymoml  T.  Moyer,  ’21.  deputy 
director  of  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Activities  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
gave  the  Commencement,  1953,  ad- 
dress. llis  talk,  slightly  adapted  for 
the  Magazine,  appears  on  this  and 
the  following  pages. 
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ONE  of  the  items  of  unfinished 
business  before  the  world  is,  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  to 
establish  a durable  peace.  Efforts  thus 
far  made  to  achieve  that  goal  have  not 
been  notably  successful.  The  reason 
may  be  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
understand  that  the  old  way  of  letting 
peace  look  out  for  itself  is  not  good 
enough  and  that,  if  we  want  peace,  we 
shall  have  to  work  toward  getting  it. 
The  gradually  indfeasing  support  for 
international  organization  over  the  past 
several  decades  is  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  required. 

Disaster  for  the  entire 
free  world  must  be 
avoided. 

I suggest  that  we  consider  another 
situation  to  which  I think  persistent 
and  intelligent  effort  has  to  be  applied 
if  we  wish  to  help  work  toward  peace. 
This  is  the  situation  in  Asia. 

Asia  is  here  to  stay  as  a major  factor 
in  world  affairs.  Its  vast  area  stretches 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pa- 
cific on  the  other.  Within  the  coun- 
tries of  this  area  live  approximately 
one-half  of  the  world’s  total  population. 
Only  a few  decades  ago  many  of  them 
were  under  some  form  of  colonial  or 
semi-colonial  control.  Today  they  are 
shaping  their  own  destinies.  Already 
they  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
international  affairs,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  as  time  goes  on. 

Anyone  undertaking  to  interpret 
what  is  going  on  today  in  Asia  has  to 
understand  the  nature  of  what  is  hap- 


pening inside  the  countries  of  Asia; 
and  we  have  to  understand  what  is  go- 
ing on  inside  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  people  who,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
are  caught  up  in  the  events  of  these 
demanding  times. 

Asia  in  Ferment 

Some  writers,  trying  to  describe 
simply  what  is  happening  inside  Asia, 
speak  of  Asia  as  being  in  ferment. 
Others  refer  to  Asia  in  revolution. 
Fundamentally,  what  is  happening,  I 
think,  can  be  described  in  large  part 
as  the  response  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
to  forces  which,  over  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  have  wrought  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  our  own 
country.  This  response  has  not  just 
begun  in  Asia.  It  has  been  occurring 
over  decades,  during  which  it  has 
steadily  gained  momentum  and  grown 
in  breadth  and  depth.  The  revolu- 
tionary changes  accompanying  it  are 
beginning  to  affect  all  sectors  of  Asia’s 
population,  and  can  be  seen  in  new 
agricultural  practices,  a growing  in- 
dustry, and  altered  political  structure, 
and  changed  social  attitudes. 

Behind  these  visible  changes  are 
new  visions,  desires,  and  hopes,  and  a 
new  sense  of  national  dignity  and  des- 
tiny, from  which  are  emerging  new 
aspirations.  During  a trip  to  countries 
of  the  Near  East  last  summer  I had  a 
chance  to  observe  at  first  hand  some  of 
the  directions  which  these  aspirations 
are  taking.  Along  an  irrigation  canal 
bringing  life  to  the  desert  south  of 
Baghdad,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  I talked  with  the  en- 
gineer in  charge.  He  told  me  about 
the  various  technical  aspects  of  the 


impressive  irrigation  system  that  wc- 
h.ad  seen.  Then  we  talked  about  the 
people  who  farmed  the  land,  and  the 
systems  of  land  tenure  under  which 
they  work.  He  told  me  that  the  peas- 
ants, once  willing  to  accept  the  in- 
ferior status  traditionally  accorded 
them,  now  dispute  the  old  theory  that 
the  powerful  owners  of  the  land  are  a 
superior  order  of  being,  and  that  they 
are  asking  for  treatment  as  equals. 
From  there  I went  to  Iran,  where  I 
heard  the  Anglo-Arabian  Oil  Company 
dispute  argued  from  various  points  of 
view.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  stand 
of  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  in  this 
dispute  had  wide  support  among  the 
people  of  Iran,  however  unreasonable 
others  might  consider  his  demands  to 
be,  and  even  though  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  lead  to  Iran’s  economic 
ruin. 

Internallyf  Asia  wants 
better  economic  and 
social  conditions;  ex> 
ternally,  Asia  wants  full 
national  sovereignty 
with  no  colonial  control. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  two 
goals  toward  which  the  new  aspirations 
in  Asia  predominantly  are  being  di- 
rected. Internally,  they  are  giving  rise 
to  demands  for  better  economic  and 
social  conditions;  they  are  against  self- 
ish leadership  and  ancient  injustices 
which  lie  behind  present  poverty  and 
distress.  Externally,  they  demand  full 
national  sovereignty;  they  are  against 
all  remaining  vestiges  of  imperialism 
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and  colonial  control.  One  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  this  new  situation  is 
that  the  people  are  beginning  to  expect 
their  governments  to  do  something 
about  these  matters. 

The  Problems 

In  their  efforts  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion which  these  developments  have 
thrust  upon  them,  however,  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  face  serious 
problems.  The  characteristics  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  differ  so  greatly  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  with  re- 
spect to  what  these  problems  are.  Yet, 
if  one  were  to  attempt  to  identify  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which 
to  a considerable  extent  characterize 
them  all,  one  would  mention  first 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 
A second  problem  shared  by  most  of 
them  is  the  need  to  develop  the  people 
themselves,  to  give  them  a fuller  under- 
standing of  tbe  forces  affecting  their 
lives  and  destinies,  to  bring  out  leader- 
ship at  every  level,  and  to  enable  them 
to  play  their  part  more  effectively  as 
citizens  of  their  country  in  the  present- 
day  world.  There  is,  third,  the  need  for 
trained  leaders  — for  technical  special- 
ists to  staff  the  new  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  health  developments,  and 
for  capable  public  officials  required  by 
the  young  governments  taking  control 
over  their  countries’  destinies  for  the 
first  time  and  by  older  governments 
assuming  the  new  responsibilities  that 
go  with  government  in  a modern  age. 
Fourth,  there  is  what  may  be  called 
the  problem  of  empty  minds  and  souls. 
The  strength  of  Communism  in  many 
of  these  countries  derives  no  more 
from  empty  stomachs  than  from  the 
leadership  that  comes  from  the  educated 
minority  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity and  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  made  in  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  nation’s  obvious  problems. 

Pressures  from  ^vithout 
and  within  are  forcing 
time  to  run  out  rapidly 
for  Asia. 

There  is  urgency  in  the  need  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  The  countries 
of  Asia  should  have  fifty  to  a hundred 
years,  with  trial  and  error  in  their  own 
way  as  other  countries  have  done,  to 
work  out  their  national  development 
along  lines  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  their  own  cultures.  The  pressures 
under  which  they  now  find  themselves, 
however,  scarcely  permit  them  this 
luxury.  These  are  made  more  serious 
by  organizeti  efforts  under  Communist 
direction  to  fan  flames  of  di.scontent, 
and  to  tlirect  that  discontent  against 
pre.sent  governments.  Unless  confi- 


dence in  regimes  now  in  power  can  be 
maintained  by  a demonstration  of 
ability  to  handle  their  urgent  prob- 
lems, there  is  danger  that  some  of  them 
may  be  replaced  by  other  leadership, 
possibly  Communist.  Thus,  Com- 
munism gets  into  the  center  of  current 
discussions  of  the  situation  in  Asia. 

To  many  countries  of  Asia,  Com- 
munism comes  with  the  appearance  of 
clearcut  answers  to  major  problems, 
promising  alluring  panaceas  and  a 
speedy  and  easy  way  out.  It  presents 
itself  as  the  champion  of  the  two  causes 
most  dear  to  Asians,  complete  national 
independence,  and  economic  and  social 
advancement.  The  "Western  countries, 
moreover,  remain  identified  in  the 
minds  of  many  Asians  with  that  which 
they  most  resent,  imperialism,  and 
racial  and  social  discrimination.  Large 
segments  of  the  population  of  Asia 
still  do  not  understand  that  Commu- 
nism ends  by  liquidating  all  endeavors 
excepr  those  in  line  with  the  Com- 
munist pattern,  often  the  lives  of  those 
who  would  oppose  it.  An  important 
fact  about  Communism  in  Asia  is  that 
its  rise  has  presented  a contrasting  ap- 
proach to  the  achievement  of  national 
strength  and  well-being,  raising  a ques- 
ition  in  the  minds  of  many  Asians 
whether  the  better  solution  to  their 
problem  lies  in  the  Western  democratic 
approach  or  in  Communism,  or  per- 
haps in  some  other  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism. Whatever  course  international 
events  may  take  in  the  years  ahead. 
Communist  ideology  will  not  cease  to 
have  serious  appeal  in  Asia  until  its 
nature  and  claims  have  been  disposed 
of  fundamentally,  and  until  the  truer 
answers  to  human  aspirations  that  are 
inherent  in  the  democratic  approach 
have  been  made  clear  in  terms  under- 
stood against  their  own  backgrounds, 
and  so  sharply  defined  that  they  will 
prove  convincing  both  now  and  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

The  Approach 

Events  within  these  countries  will 
continue  to  move.  The  only  question 
is,  in  what  direction?  If  they  move  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  stability  and 
peaceful  evolution,  the  United  States 
will  share  in  the  added  material  pros- 
perity and  the  spiritual  enrichment 
that  the  whole  world  will  gain.  This 
would  bring  into  the  streams  of  world 
commerce  the  products  of  their  exten- 
sive material  resources  more  fully  de- 
veloped. It  also  would  bring  into  the 
streams  of  world  thought  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancient  philosophies,  anti  their 
long  experience  bearing  on  problems 
common  to  all  nations,  both  East  atid 
West.  Should  they  ilevelop  iti  an- 
other  direction,  the  dttnger  to  work! 
|ieace  that  could  follow  tnay  be  seeti 


m what  already  has  happened  in  Japan 
in  World  War  II  and  in  the  aggressive 
actions  of  Communist  China. 

Two  important  statements  of  policy 
by  chief  executives  of  our  country  are 
on  record,  relating  to  United  States 
concern  over  this  situation.  In  1949, 
former  President  Truman  enunciated  a 
point  in  foreign  policy  which  subse- 
quently was  implemented  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Point  Four 
Program.  President  Eisenhower,  on 
April  4 of  this  year,  enunciated  a fur- 
ther important  principle,  in  these 
words: 

"The  fruit  of  success  in  these  tasks 
would  present  the  world  with  the 
greatest  task  — and  the  greatest  op- 
portunity— of  all.  It  is  this:  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  energies,  the  resources, 
and  the  imagination  of  all  peaceful  na- 
tions to  a new  kind  of  war.  This 
would  be  a declared  total  war,  not  up- 
on any  human  enemy,  but  upon  the 
brute  force  of  poverty  and  need  . . . 
This  government  is  ready  to  ask  its 
people  to  join  with  all  nations  in  de- 
voting a substantial  percentage  of  any 
savings  achieved  by  real  disarmament 
to  a fund  for  world  aid  and  recon- 
struction.” 

What  is  important  is  not  that  our 
country  shall  have  sound,  far-sighted 
policies,  but  that  they  be  effectively 
implemented.  This  requires  that  we 
make  available  concrete  offers  of  aid, 
in  appropriate  forms  and  in  such 
amounts  as  we  are  able,  not  indefinitely, 
as  some  fear,  but  tlirough  the  difficult 
initial  period  until  sufficient  strength 
and  stability  have  been  achieved,  en- 
abling a country  receiving  aid  there- 
after to  maintain  continuous  growth 
with  its  own  resources.  In  giving  such 
aid  we  should  examine  from  time  to 
time  whether  it  can  be  made  available 
most  effectively  through  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  various  forms  of  private 
endeavor. 

Even  more  important 
than  aid  is  the  ivay  the 
giver  approaches  the 
giving  of  aid. 

Even  with  the  complete  willingne.ss 
on  the  part  of  our  government  and 
people  to  support  such  a program,  how- 
ever, we  well  may  ask  ourselves  what 
hope  can  be  entertained  that  any  aid  ^ye 
can  give  will  help  significantly  in 
bringing  nearer  the  political  stability, 
tlie  improved  htiman  welfare,  and  the 
more  durable  peace  that  would  be  die 
purpo.se  of  it.  It  is  not  very  reas.surmg 
to  note  that  we  are  or  have  been  en- 
gaged in  war  with  two  countrie.s,  Japan 
and  China,  to  which  the  people  and 
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the  gt)vernmcnt  of  the  United  States  in 
tlie  past  have  made  many  constructive 
cttntribinions,  from  the  best  of  motives. 
Will  lielp  that  we  now  may  ^ive  lead 
to  better  results?  Moreover  a look  at 
technical  assistance  programs  in  which 
we  currently  are  engaged  shows  that, 
while  there  have  been  successes,  there 
also  have  been  failures.  Clearly,  will- 
ingness to  give  aid  is  in  itself  not  suf- 
ficient. 

The  Central  Purpose 

It  is  understandable  that  many  in  our 
country  should  feel  that  the  primary 
purpose  in  giving  any  form  of  aid  to- 
day should  be  to  help  other  countries 
succeed  in  resisting  Communist  domi- 
nation. Aid  of  the  right  sort  can  and 
will  to  some  extent  help  achieve  this 
objective.  But  this  does  not  get  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Their  fundamental 
problem  is  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
that  make  Communism  possible,  and 
which  would  be  a potential  threat  to 
stability  and  peace  whether  Commu- 
nism existed  or  not.  Others  seem  to 
feel  that  assistance  should  be  an  induce- 
ment to  gain  the  participation  of  a 
country  in  a military  alliance  or  some 
other  form  of  alliance  in  the  cold 
war,  or  for  the  adoption  of  our  own 
views  on  foreign  policy.  George  Wash- 
ington did  not  favor  that  for  our  own 
country,  when  we  were  a young  repub- 
lic beset  with  less  serious  problems  than 
those  now  confronting  the  countries  of 
Asia.  His  warning  against  entangling 
alliances  was  sound  for  us  under  the 
conditions  of  those  times,  and  we  should 
understand  and  be  sympathetic  if 
struggling  young  countries  of  Asia 
choose  to  take  a similar  position  today. 
What  should  be  kept  in  the  forefront, 
as  we  consider  our  relationship  to  this 
situation,  are  the  highly  significant 
movements  that  are  in  being  in  Asia, 
and  the  enormous  problems  faced  by 
its  governments  and  people  as  they  ad- 
vance through  this  precarious  period  of 
their  development.  Aid,  fundamentally, 
should  be  directed  toward  helping  them 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  meet  these 
problems,  keeping  in  mind  the  longer- 
range  future  as  much  as  the  more  im- 
mediate present. 

Counting  the  Cost 

A second  of  the  fundamentals  to  be 
observed,  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  this 
endeavor,  is  that  we  be  willing  to  pay 
certain  items  in  the  cost  of  aid  that  can- 
not be  measured  entirely  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  One  of  these  items 
is  that  we  believe  in  this  program 
deeply  enough  to  sustain  it  year  after 
year,  throughout  the  period  and  in  all 
the  ways  necessary  to  make  it  succeed. 
Another  is  that  we  make  certain  we  are 
represented  by  the  right  kind  of 


Americans  in  the  program.  This  is  a 
matter  of  competence  to  do  the  job. 
It  also  is  a matter  of  possessing  the 
sensitivity,  tact,  and  interest  in  people 
that  make  for  good  personal  relations; 
the  humility  which  recognizes  that  in 
most  cases  one  must  learn  before  he 
can  teach;  and  a deep  belief  in  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  accompanied 
by  a sense  of  mission  and  dedication. 
A third  important  item  of  cost,  that  will 
have  to  be  paid,  is  that  our  government 
be  consistent  in  its  foreign  policy.  A 
program  of  aid  will  not  be  successful  if 
it  stands  out  as  an  isolated  act.  It  must 
fit  into  a wider  context  of  the  policy 
of  our  government,  in  which  it  is  seen 
as  only  one  expression  of  the  funda- 
mental and  overall  purposes  of  our 
country. 

We  must  sustain  a prO' 
gram  year  after  year, 
but  not  only  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  desire  to 
help  build  toward  peace  in  Asia,  the 
plan  for  our  aid  also  must  offer  some- 
thing beyond  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  to  development.  The 
people  of  Asia  desire  the  material  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  through  development, 
but  also  they  wonder  what  final  pur- 
poses they  serve  and  toward  what  ulti- 
mate end  they  lead.  There  is  in  this  a 
need  for  the  vision  without  which 
people  perish,  which  establishes  direc- 
tion, and  creates  hope  and  faith. 

This  is  partly  a matter  of  ideas,  and 
of  the  spiritual  base  on  which  develop- 
ment rests.  Asians  tell  us  that  they 
find  these  lacking  in  much  of  what  now 
is  offered  them  in  current  programs, 
perhaps  strangely  so  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant place  that  ideas  and  a spiritual 
base  have  had  in  shaping  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  itself.  We 
seem  to  be  omitting  to  mention  that 
the  fruits  of  the  process,  as  seen  in  ma- 
terial and  social  progress,  are  related  to 
certain  kinds  of  roots.  Among  these 
roots  in  our  own  situation  are  elements 
lying  deep  in  the  fundamentals  of 
America:  a belief  in  the  importance  of 
individual  human  beings;  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  free  inquiry  and 
expression;  a strong  faith  that  human 
action  can  bring  about  change  and  im- 
provement; and  a motivation  for  action 
arising  out  of  a sincere  desire  to  ad- 
vance human  well  being.  The  miscon- 
ception often  is  found  in  Asia  that  the 
United  States  is  a nation  characterized 
only  by  an  interest  in  radios,  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  and  big  bank  ac- 
counts. We  are  misrepresented  and  we 
misrepresent  ourselves,  if,  while  ex- 
porting the  techniques  that  have  helped 


to  bring  about  our  development,  we  do 
not  also  reveal  what  in  the  long  run 
may  be  the  truest  :ind  the  most  im- 
portant facts  concerning  that  develop- 
ment, the  roots  out  of  which  have- 
grown  the  fruits. 

The  opportunity  is  still 
open  to  us  to  help  guide 
the  powerful  movements 
taking  place  in  Asia. 

Beyond  this,  Asians  quite  under- 
standably wonder  what  ultimate  goal 
we  have  in  mind  behind  our  offer  of 
aid,  and  whether  it  is  one  which  also 
expresses  their  own  deepest  desires  and 
aspirations.  A variety  of  circumstances 
have  brought  about  in  many  countries 
of  Asia  a deep  distrust  of  American 
motives,  and  of  our  handling  of  our 
international  responsibilities.  There 
also  can  be  found  a hope  that  our 
country  will  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  many  once  believed 
might  come  from  the  United  States, 
based  consistently  on  ethical  considera- 
tions and  moral  principals.  The  answer 
to  their  question  that  is  true  to  the  best 
in  our  past  and  present  is  this:  that  the 
ultimate  goal  we  seek  is  the  realization 
of  a world  order  expressing  the  long- 
range  interests  of  mankind  in  every 
country.  The  task  before  all  of  us  is 
to  bring  this  order  into  being  through 
steps  that  progressively  make  more 
dominant  a society  in  which  human 
welfare  is  prized,  where  democracy  is 
practiced,  and  where  people  can  enjoy 
a decent  standard  of  living:  and  that 
means  a world  providing  the  best 
possible  chance  that  its  people  can  live 
in  peace. 

It’s  a Partnership 

If  so  conceived,  no  program  of  assis- 
tance can  be  thought  of  simply  in  terms 
of  one  nation  giving  and  another  re- 
ceiving aid.  Self-respecting  |5ersons,  of 
whatever  country,  resent  having  good 
done  to  them.  Conversely,  human 
beings  respond  to  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  with  others  in  a signifi- 
cant task  in  which  both  sides  believe, 
and  which  is  in  their  mutual  interest. 
Cooperation  on  that  basis  allows  self- 
respect,  and  it  elicits  enthusiasm.  This 
means  an  undertaking  on  a partnership 
basis,  which  is  the  only  form  of  an  ar- 
rangement that  takes  adequate  account 
of  the  reality  that  not  only  do  all  par- 
ticipants receive,  but  that  also  they 
give. 


FOR  JULY  1953 
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G4iA'  ^oUija 

By  Janet  H.  McKelvey  Swift,  ’83 


1883  was  a truly  great  year  in  the 
history  of  the  College.  After  the  toil 
and  hardship  had  given  way  to  the  pros- 
pect of  success  the  college  authorities 
obeyed  the  biblical  order  and  set  aside 
the  fiftieth  year  as  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
Plans  for  its  observance  were  begun  a 
year  in  advance  and  during  the  year 
much  thought  and  discussion  were 
given  to  the  matter.  The  Jubilee  year 
was  set  to  reach  its  climax  during 
Commencement  week  of  1883  and  end 
with  the  graduation  of  the  Jubilee  class 
on  July  3,  thus  linking  the  event  with 
Independence  Day.  The  senior  class 
became  known  as  the  Jubilee  class  and 
was  very  much  aware  of  its  importance. 
As  the  time  drew  near,  the  alumni  were 
recalled  as  to  a great  home-coming,  and 
began  to  respond  with  enthusiasm. 

The  class  motto  was  E7rov8a<TT6oi', 
liberally  translated  "Up  and  Doing.” 
ETrovSacTTtov  is  our  motto 
And  of  it  we’re  very  proud 
Like  Calypso  in  her  grotto 
We  will  sing  it  very  loud. 

( — Mary  Regal,  ’S3) 

I HE  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
-*■  from  the  beginning  an  important 
part  of  the  college,  and  the  Musical 
Union  had  started  upon  its  long  jour- 
ney, bring  events  of  distinction  to  the 
college  audience.  Two  productions  of 
the  oratorio  Elijah  were  planned,  with 
distinguished  soloists  from  outside. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  prep- 
arations was  the  entrustment  to  that 
famous  caterer,  Munson,  the  responsi- 
bility for  furnishing  a sumptuous  col- 
lation for  all  the  guests.  The  menu 
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man. 


consisted  of  ham  sandwiches  and 
lemonade  at  35  cents  per  plate. 

Two  enterprising  juniors  edited  and 
published  a newspaper  of  no  mean 
proportions  called  The  Jubilee  Daily. 
This  publication  ran  for  three  days.  It 
contained  the  programs,  accounts  of 
events,  personals,  and  many  advertise- 
ments, quite  in  the  modern  manner, 
and  is  interesting  reading  even  today. 

And  so  the  day  arrived,  the  final  day 
of  the  festivities,  the  great  day  of  the 
Class  of  ’83.  A class  of  eleven  had 
been  graduated  from  the  theological 
seminary  on  June  27;  an  added  attrac- 
tion was  the  presence  of  ex-President 
and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  But 
naturally  the  climax  of  the  feast  was 
the  graduation  of  the  College  class;  and 
the  largest  number  of  visitors  were 
present  on  that  day.  Many  parents  and 
friends  of  the  graduates  were  waiting 
expectantly  in  the  great  auditorium  for 
the  opening  of  the  exercises  at  nine 
a.  m.  The  beloved  president,  James  H. 
Fairchild,  had  delivered  the  bacca- 
laureate address  on  Sunday,  and  Dr. 
James  Brand,  the  respected  pastor  of 
First  Church,  had  on  a previous  occa- 
sion given  an  appropriate  preparatory 
address  on  the  institution  of  the  year 


"See  It  Now” 

Ed  Scott  and  his  camera 
crew  in  the  modern  manner 
documented  O b erlin’ s 
Commencement  in  1 953 
completely.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Admissions,  Ken 
Boehmert,  ’52,  served  as 
liaison  man  with  the  crew 
sent  out  to  Oberlin  by  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  of  CBS. 


— Leviticus  25:10,  11 

of  Jubilee  by  the  Hebrew  people,  as 
told  in  the  Scriptures.  Accordingly  the 
company  was  well  briefed  in  the  spirit 
of  Jubilee.  The  morning  was  clear  and 
sunny  and  hot  when  the  hour  arrived. 

The  exercises  were  opened  and  inter- 
spersed with  music,  including  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  ended  with  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  but  the  principal 
feature  was  the  presentation  of  a five- 
minute  oration  or  essay  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class,  on  a subject 
of  his  own  choice.  The  class  of  1883 
numbered  56  members,  two  of  whom 
were  graduated  in  absentia.  There  were 
30  men  and  26  women.  Twenty  of 
these  women  were  graduated  from  the 
Literary  Course,  sometimes  called  the 
Ladies’  Course,  which  required  two 
years  of  college  work  and  won  a di- 
ploma. This  plan  seemed  expedient  in 
the  early  days  of  the  college,  but  has 
long  since  been  given  up.  The  other 
six  women  took  the  regular  Classical 
Course  and  received  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree with  their  brothers. 

There  were  some  innovations  in 
the  graduation  customs.  The 
black  silk  dresses  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  women  graduates  at  the  be- 
ginning were  given  up  and  individual 
choice  in  dress  was  offered.  'Tliis  re- 
sulted largely  in  the  wearing  of  white, 
much  more  appropriate  to  the  season 
and  weather.  Also,  the  participation  in 
the  services  by  each  graduate  was  a new 
and  temporary  procedure,  soon  to  be 
replaced,  as  the  classes  grew  larger,  by 
the  Commencement  address  as  we  know 
it.  The  subjects  chosen  in  1883  were 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  such  as. 
"Retrospective  and  Prospective,  Fift)' 
Years  of  the  Newspaper,”  "The  Prog- 
ress of  Science,”  and  "Jubilees.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Class  of  1883 
was  ushered  into  the  cold  world  in  the 
most  colorful  commencement  that 
Oberlin  College  has  ever  offered  to  its 
clientele,  not  even  excepting  the  im- 
pressive ob.scrvance  of  its  Hundreth 
Anniversary. 

The  members  of  the  class  bade  fare- 
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well  lo  happy  college  life  aiul  departed 
of  course  in  varying  directions.  When 
all  were  settled  in  their  chosen  careers, 
the  report  indicated  two  mission- 
aries: D.  A.  Bunker,  who  spent  his  life 
as  a teacher  and  helpful  citizen  in 
Korea,  where  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor;  and  A.  D.  Woodworth,  who 
had  forty  fruitful  years  as  a missionary 
in  )apan,  finally  ending  his  days  in 
America. 

L IGHT  other  members  of  the  class 
chose  the  ministry;  thirteen  be- 
came teachers,  including  several  in 
specialized  fields;  three  of  the  class,  one 
of  them  a woman,  entered  the  medical 
profession;  three  went  into  law  in  some 
of  its  phases;  several  chose  business  in 
various  lines  — insurance,  real  estate, 
newspaper  work,  banking,  administra- 
tion— while  some  must  simply  be 
classed  in  the  role  of  housewives.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  one  in  the  class 
attained  ^reat  wealth,  althou/’h  it  was 
surmised  that  "Billy”  Metcalf  might 
have  done  so  except  for  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  wife  both  felt  strongly  that 
money  was  simply  a commodity  to  be 
used  to  relieve  human  need. 

If  not  great  wealth,  success  and 
recognition  at  least  were  won  by  a num- 
ber for  their  achievements  in  their 
chosen  fields.  George  Herbert  Mead 
became  known  as  a philosopher  and  co- 
worker with  John  Dewey,  and  became 
head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Edwin  S. 
Slater  became  one  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  Minneapolis,  as  one  of  the 
city's  successful  lawyers;  Charles  W. 
Hayes  won  distinction  as  a scientist 
with  the  exploration  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  West,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  head  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  "Clare”  Swift  as 
a successful  minister  became  widely  in- 
terested and  active  in  the  broad  field  of 
the  denomination  projects  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Church,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  individual  parish;  James  H.  Gar- 
nett, born  a slave,  did  outstanding  work 
as  a teacher  among  his  race  and  as 
president  of  several  Negro  colleges; 
Mary  L.  Regal  planned  the  first  course 
of  instruction  in  the  history  and  ap- 
preciation of  music  for  high  schools 
and  successfully  taught  it  in  the  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  school;  Adeline 
Belle  Hawes  was  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  in  Wellesley  College  for 
many  years  and  became  know  here  and 
abroad  for  her  scholarship  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  Roman  antiquities;  Ruth 
Belle  Willey  Cue  in  her  little  Cali- 
fornia home  wrote  many  historical 
novels,  Celia  O.  Clemans  had  a career 
as  a physician;  Mary  E.  Percival  became 
the  manager  of  a large  sanitarium. 

Edward  Increase  Bosworth  was  with 
the  class  of  '83  during  his  freshman  and 


From  The  Five  Jubilee  Members 


"I  have  had  an  active  ministry 
through  the  years,  my  last  pastorate 
being  one  of  eighteen  years  in  Inter- 
lachen,  Fla.  Mrs.  Brower  passing 
on,  I carried  on  alone  until  five 
years  ago,  resigning  because  of  a se- 
vere attack  of  arthritis  in  my  left 
limb,  w'hich  is  now  helpless.  At  96, 
1 have  to  use  two  canes,  but  hobble 
around,  able  to  walk  some, 

"My  strength  and  comfort  have 
been  found  in  my  faith  and  hope  in 
my  Savior.” 

— Charles  DeWolf  Brower 

A.M.,  '97;  D.B.,  '86,  Yale 

"I  am  very  much  alive  and  alert, 
at  91  last  September.  I have  a new 
license  to  drive  my  car  and  go  to 
church  in  it  every  Sunday,  five  miles 
away,  and  to  a show  near  by  with 
'niy  car  every  two  weeks  to  help  keep 
my  mind  alive.  I go  to  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  every  month  and  to 
other  clubs.” 

— Olivia  Barnes  Dodds 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  '95 

It  is  saddening  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  family  of  one 
once  so  capable  and  active:  "Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  Jones,  '92,  is 
still  with  us,  but  has  been  in  the 
care  of  a nurse  for  several  years. 
Current  affairs  do  not  interest  her 
very  much,  but  she  still  remembers 
Oberlin  when  we  ask  her  about  it,” 
— Florence  Nightingale  Jones 
A.M.,  '91,  Nebr.;  Ph.D.,  '03,  Chicago 

"Health  — good  in  general,  able 
to  walk,  difficult  to  wait  for  buses, 
(age  90).  Occupation  — practicing 


sophomore  years,  finishing  his  college 
course  at  Yale.  He  returned  to  Ober- 
lin for  his  theological  training,  and 
remained  there  as  dean,  teacher,  and 


the  |iiano  and  teaching  special  stu- 
dents of  piano.  The  fine  Springfield 
City  Library  is  a great  resource.” 

— Mary  imeinda  Regal 
Mus.B.,  '86 

"I  find  life  interesting  and  full  of 
problems,  and  1 envy  my  great- 
grandchildren who  will  penetrate  in- 
to the  mysterious  future  and  find  the 
answers. 

"I  am  quite  well  and  active,  at 
91,  with  one  tragic  handicap,  the 
loss  of  sight  to  such  an  extent  that 
I cannot  read.  I find  great  help  in 
the  use  of  the  Talking  Book  Ma- 
chine made  for  the  blind,  a wonder- 
ful service! 

"This  seems  to  me  the  time  to 
acknowledge  my  debt  to  dear  old 
Aelioian,  now  no  more.  The  train- 
ing received  in  public  speaking  has 
been  a great  help  and  was  put  to  use 
many  times,  including  even  the  past 
year,  when  I was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  of  500. 

"Also  a tribute  to  my  Alma  Mater: 
I was  early  indoctrinated  with  the 
Oberlin  policy  of  race  equality.  This 
persisted  as  I saw  considerable  of  the 
world  at  large.  Finally  there  came 
the  opportunity  to  show'  my  colors; 

I pushed  the  button  which  started 
the  train  of  events  leading  to  the  of- 
ficial ruling  of  anti-discrimination  in 
the  1200  branches  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  'Women. 
This  meant  of  course  a non-segre- 
gated  branch  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  was  a stormy  crusade  and  a glo- 
rious victory.” 

— Janet  McKelvey  Swift 
A.M.,  '97 


author  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  al- 
ways loyal  to  '83  O.C.,  and  added  to  its 
reputation  the  distinction  of  his  ability, 
and  wide  influence. 


Chapel 

in  1883  was  si  ill 
this  structure.  The 
Old  Chapel,  which 
was  destroyed  by 
jire  in  1903. 
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— Spotlight  on 

The  Campus  Commentator 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 


AY  / E’RE  sort  of  stumped  about  how 
to  write  our  column  this  time. 
This  is  the  July  issue,  but  since  our  edi- 
tor was  vacationin/T  for  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  had  to  get  her  copy  laid  out 
early,  she  set  June  1 as  our  deadline. 
But  that  was  in  the  middle  of  finals,  so, 
breaking  out  in  a sudden  rash  of  effi- 
ciency, we’re  actually  settin;»  typewriter 
key  to  paper  on  May  23-  So  the  thing 
will  be  finished  before  the  Week  of 
Perpetual  Crises  known  as  exams. 

But  this  leaves  us  with  the  problem 
of  a rather  large  discrepancy  in  time. 
We  had  several  insipid  ideas  about 
how  we  could  compensate,  such  as 
writing  in  the  form  of  a letter,  sent  off 
in  May  but  delayed  for  two  months 
because  of  a rain-blurred  address.  The 
most  enduring  and,  we  hope,  endurable 


The  Moor  Himself 
Othello,  as  played  by  Ronald  Di 
Lorenzo,  ’53- 


kind  of  news  for  this  letter  would  be 
how  we  broke  an  all-time  record  and 
went  to  see  five  movies  in  two  weeks. 
The  Apollo’s  marquee  was  blinking 
enthusiastically  and  the  Review’s  movie 
columnist  was  running  out  of  superla- 
tives when  this  magnificent,  super- 
colossal  line-up  of  films  paraded  across 
the  screen.  First  on  the  list  was  iWoiilln 
Rouge,  which  we’d  seen  before  but 
coutin’t  resist.  On  second  viewing,  the 
over-restraint  of  Ferrer’s  acting  was 
painfully  evident,  but  that  nebulous 
element  called  atmosphere  was  more 
strikitig  than  ever.  Humming  the 


by  Ann  Parshall,  '55  ! 

theme  song,  we  hurried  home  after- 
wards, dug  out  our  collection  of  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec reproductions,  and  plast- 
ered them  all  over  the  room. 

The  French  department  urged  its 
classes  to  go  to  the  next  movie,  Les 
Jeux  Inlerdits  (Forbidden  Games), 
and  after  we’d  seen  it,  we  tried  to  per- 
suade all  our  other  friends  to  go,  too. 
The  story  concerned  a little  girl  whose 
parents  were  killed  by  German  strafing 
as  they  fled  from  Paris.  The  child  was 
taken  in  by  a peasant  family  but  was 
soon  turned  over  to  the  mass-produced 
care  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  roles  of 
the  girl  and  the  little  peasant  boy  were 
beautifully  acted  by  children  of  the 
same  age  as  the  characters,  and  we  were 
deeply  moved  by  their  portrayal  of  the 
tragic  waste  of  war.  In  direct  anti- 
thesis to  the  French  film  was  Holly- 
wood’s Call  Me  Madam,  bright,  brassy, 
fun  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  Saturday 
night  lapse  from  intellectuality.  But 
back  up  to  literary  heights  when  an 
English  version  of  Oscar  "Wilde’s  play. 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  came 
to  town.  We  went  to  that  one  with  a 
pun  addict,  whose  roars  of  appreciation 
encouraged  our  subdued  pseudo-British 
chuckles  to  give  full  vent  to  their  mirth. 
The  movie  bill  completed  its  cycle  with 
another  American-made  French  film, 
but  this  time  a France  gay  with  Gersh- 
win’s music,  An  American  in  Paris. 
We’d  seen  it  only  once  before,  but  the 
dorm  mate  who  came  along,  too,  had 
seen  it  four  times  already  and  sat 
through  both  shows  that  night.  She 
pointed  out  that  one  sequence  in  the 
ballet  was  based  on  Lautrec  posters,  and 
we  bounced  learnedly  on  the  edges  of 
our  seats,  pointing  out  the  same  gym- 
nast and  the  same  Jane  Avril  hat  we’d 
seen  in  Moulin  Rouge. 

TJUT  we’re  supposed  to  be  "campus 
correspondent,”  not  movie  re- 
viewer. So  maybe  we’d  better  air  an- 
other idea  for  the  column.  We’d 
thought  of  pretending  it  was  really  July 
when  we  wrote  our  monthly  quota  of 
deathless  prose,  and  of  complaining  of 
the  heat,  the  dullness  of  our  routine 
clerical  job,  and  our  envy  of  the  crew 
of  Oberlinians  producing  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  shows  on  Cape  Cod.  Opening 
filly  20,  they’ll  run  three  full-lengtli 
and  several  short  operettas  for  four 
weeks  at  the  University  Theatre  in 
Ma.shpee,  Mas.s.  Since  they  are  .still 
holding  tryouts  for  their  cast  this  May 
afternoon  and  our  imagination  is 


slightly  rusty  from  disuse,  we’d  better 
try  again. 

Third  on  our  list  of  far-fetched  possi- 
bilities is  a Reminscience.  Not  about 
the  beauty  of  illumination  night  nor  the 
dignity  of  Commencement  exercises 
because  we  haven’t  seen  an  Oberlin 
graduation  yet.  We  could  recall  a few 
minutes  spent  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony rail  in  Peters  on  the  next  to  the 
last  day  of  classes,  watching  the  G & S 
tickets  being  sold  for  the  graduation 
week  end  performances  of  Pinafore. 
ODA  is  putting  on  Othello  again  for 
the  occasion,  and  we’ve  been  admiring 
lago’s  sideburn  from  afar  for  weeks; 
he  hasn’t  shaved  them  since  the  first 
performance  early  in  May.  That  thick 
dark  mop  down  there  is  the  head  of  the 
Moor  himself.  All  around  us  clatters 
the  latest  news,  as  every  organization 
and  individual  is  busily  arranging  plans 
for  next  year.  Countless  committees 
and  boards  and  sets  of  officers  are  being 
elected  and  appointed,  with  joint  meet- 
ings of  old  and  new  memberships  to 
acquaint  the  new  with  procedures. 
Registration  for  next  year’s  courses  is 
over,  but  "What  did  you  finally  decide 


He’s  Been  Saving 
his  sideburns  for  Commencement. 
It’s  Rotnmy  Linney,  ’53,  as  the 
villainous  lago. 


to  major  in"  and  "What  are  you  taking" 
are  still  news. 

House  and  dorm  drawing  is  finished, 
as  witness  the  gloating  of  incoming 
seniors  over  sophomores  condemned  to 
slim  closets  and  long  walks  to  meals, 
except  for  those  in  co-ops  or  French 
House.  Ihobicms  of  packing,  trunk 
transportation,  and  storage  are  in  the 
air,  mingled  with  exam  worries  and  the 
news  of  the  Ili-O-Hi’s  arrival.  We 
had  dinner  at  a senior  dorm  last  night, 
and  half  of  the  girls  were  talking  about 
their  itineraries  for  travelling  in  Eu- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ONE  way  and  another  it  was  a big 
literary  year.  John  Crowe  Ran- 
som began  it  in  December.  The  Eng- 
lish department  brought  Mr.  Ransom, 
editor  of  the  Kenyon  Review  and 
teacher,  critic,  and  poet,  up  from  Ken- 
yon College  as  a speaker.  He  dis- 
cussed a theory  of  poetry  and  read 
poems  — some  of  his  own  and  some  of 
other  poets’. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  student-run 
Forum  Board  held  a literary  forum. 
Critic  Alfred  Kazin  came  from  New 
York,  and  Allan  Tate,  the  poet,  critic, 
novelist,  and  teacher,  was  to  be  the 
other  speaker  in  the  program. 


Robert  Lowell  quoted  Greek  in  his 
speech  to  the  students,  told  them  to 
read  more. 


Poeii 


The  evening  fell  during  the  flu  epi- 
demic, however,  and  Allan  Tate  wired 
he  could  not  come.  After  many  long 
distance  telephone  calls  the  students 
found  a subsitute  in  Robert  Lowell, 
Pultizer  Prize  poet  ( 1947 ) and  teacher, 
who  came  from  his  teaching  duties  at 
Iowa  State. 

He  attended  the  modern  poetry  class 
as  well  as  the  two  meetings  at  which 
he  spoke.  At  least  one  student  found 
his  visit  invaluable:  after  reading  some 
poems  by  Joan  Pankratz,  '53,  he  told 
her  he  wished  his  students  in  the  highly 
selective  writer’s  program  at  Iowa  could 
do  as  well. 

Both  Mr.  Kazin  and  Mr.  Lowell  in 
their  discussions  emphasized  that  the 
most  important  thing  for  a critic  or  a 
creative  artist  today  is  to  read  widely 
and  intelligently. 


Big  Three 

Below,  Robert  Frost  relaxes  with 
his  dog.  Left,  John  Crowe  Ran- 
som speaks  in  the  Art  Building 
auditorium.  Right,  Alfred  Kazin 
waits  his  turn  to  speak  in  First 
Church. 


LEANTH  Brooks,  half  of  the  fa- 
mous Brooks  and  Warren  text- 
book team  so  familiar  to  English  litera- 
ture students  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  a 
chapel  speaker  in  the  early  spring.  He 
spoke  on  Christians  among  our  con- 
temporary writers. 

At  a second  address,  given  in  First 
Church,  he  devoted  himself  to  a close 
analysis  of  two  garden  poems.  The  Gar- 
den, by  Andrew  Marvell,  and  The  Gar- 
den, by  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

Finally,  on  very  short  notice,  Robert 
Frost,  who  was  visiting  Ohio,  came  to 
speak  one  Sunday  night.  There  was 
not  a vacant  seat  in  Finney  Chapel,  a 
fact  which  those  who  do  not  favor  com- 
pulsory chapel  were  quick  to  note. 
Their  argument  is  that  a good  speaker 
will  fill  the  chapel,  compulsory  or  not, 
and  that  students  should  not  be  forced 
to  attend  chapels  which  do  not  interest 
them. 

Robert  Frost  spoke  on  the  practice 
of  poetry  in  the  atomic  age,  and  spent 
part  of  his  time  reading  selections  from 
his  Collected  Poems.  He  said  after- 
wards that  his  publishers  named  the 
book  without  consulting  him  — "Now 
I can't  write  any  more  unless  1 write 
them  on  the  flyleaf,’’  he  joked. 
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Faculty  News 


Physics  Finances 

Surveys  have  indicated  that  more  ef- 
fective use  of  colleges,  as  distinguished 
from  universities,  could  be  made  in 
physics  research.  College  researcli 
would  benefit  research  activities  in  the 
country  as  a whole  and  also,  intelli- 
gently carried  on,  it  would  be  a positive 
agent  in  the  improvement  of  college 
teaching  and  learning  in  science. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Mu.  T.  S.  Mann- 
ing, assistant  professor  of  physics,  was 
one  of  twenty-five  delegates  interested 
in  formulating  a detailed  statement  for 
use  by  government  and  private  agencies 
concerning  a granting  policy  which 
would  utilize  the  research  facilities  of 
colleges  rather  than  universities. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  final  report  of 
the  Conference  will  be  helpful  in  pro- 
moting financial  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities in  physics,  and  that  other  such 
conferences  can  be  called  in  the  other 
scientific  fields. 

Memorial  Literaria 

A note  on  the  art  criticism  of  Ford 
Madox  Ford  has  been  published  by 
Fred  Bornhauser,  of  the  English 
department,  in  the  Spring,  1953,  issue 
of  Shenandoah,  literary  quarterly  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  In 
the  same  issue  are  a memoir  of  Ford 
by  the  American  novelist  Robie  Ma- 
cauley  and  some  previously  unpub- 
lished notes  on  fiction  by  Ford  himself. 

Artz  Book  Reviewed 

Prof.  Frederick  B.  Artz’s  new 
book.  The  Mind  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  reviewed  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  May  31  by  John  Herman 
Randall,  Jr.,  the  author  of  The  Making 
of  the  Modern  Mind. 

Dean  Will  Have  Assistant 

Robert  E.  Dixon,  ’37,  who  has 
been  associate  dean  of  men  and  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychology,  has  re- 
ceived a change  of  title  and  status. 

Effective  with  the  new  college  year, 
Mr.  Dixon  is  to  be  assistant  dean  of  the 
college  and  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology. His  duties  will  be  primarily 
in  connection  with  academic  counsel- 
ing and  academic  discipline  and  with 
the  advisory  program. 

Music  for  the  Young 

llons-s  of  Music  is  tlie  title  of  a new, 
progressive  piano  course  for  young 
students,  the  work  of  Edward  Mat- 
TOS,  assistant  professor  of  piano  in  the 
Conservatory.  It  is  to  be  a series  of 
books,  forming  a complete  piano 
course. 


The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  study  and  experience,  and 
offers  a fresh,  modern  approach.  It 
achieves  an  equal  development  of  right 
and  left  hand  technic  through  a com- 
bination of  original  and  well  known 
melodies. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Mattos  will 
be  visiting  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 


At  Oxford 

some  Oberlinians -in-Britain  get 
together.  Left  to  right:  Ernest 
Lau,  ’52.  studying  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege; V.  R.  Gray  (non-Ob.);  Mary 
Boy  Brown  Gray,  ’45;  young 
Alexander  Gray;  Dorothy  Carnell 
Campbell,  x’41;  Emery  Thomas, 
’50,  a Rhodes  Scholar;  and  Prof. 
Art  Campbell,  '38,  of  the  Oberlin 
chemistry  department,  visiting 
Cambridge  University  this  year. 


Musician  Will  Write 

Mr.  Walter  Aschaffenburg, 
’50,  instructor  in  theory,  has  been  in- 
vited to  Yaddo  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  month  of  August.  He 
will  spend  his  time  writing  music. 
Yaddo  is  a beautiful  estate  which  has 
for  many  years  been  maintained  for 
various  public  service  purposes.  Part 
of  the  estate  is  used  as  a retreat  for 
creative  artists,  who  can  work  there  in 
their  own  respective  arts. 

Emeritus  Teaches  Anev/ 

Prof.  Emeritus  Clarence  Ham- 
ilton writes  that  he  has  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  to  serve  there  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1953-54  as  lecturer  in  the 
history  of  religion.  Prof.  Hamilton  re- 
tired from  his  teaching  duties  at  Ober- 
lin last  June  and  lias  tliis  year  been  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College  as  visiting  lec- 
turer in  religion  and  philosophy. 


Oberlin  Trustee  Honored 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Ober- 
lin College  Trustee,  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1925  at  Oberlin,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  an  LL.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  June  11,  1953.  The  degree 
was  conferred  by  President  Conant,  at 
his  last  Commencement  exercise.  The 
citation  reads: 

Erwin  Nathanial  Griswold 
DtKtor  of  Laws 

A master  of  tax  law,  he  leads  a 
proud  faculty  of  individualists;  we 
honor  today  an  administrator  of 
fair  mind  and  stout  heart. 

On  June  14,  Amherst  College  gave 
him  an  LL.D.  degree.  President  Cole’s 
citation  lauded  Dean  Griswold's  ad- 
ministration: 

As  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  you  invigorated  and  rebuilt 
it,  in  the  difficult  post-war  years, 
always  pinning  your  faith  on  the 
belief  that  its  chiefest  strength  lay 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and 
its  central  purpose  not  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  legal  knowledge 
nor  the  passing  of  bar  exami- 
nations, but  in  teaching  young 
men  to  think  incisively  and  effec- 
tively within  the  ancient  but  ever 
renewed  discipline  of  Anglo- 
American  law. 


THERE  WILL  BE  NO  MAGA- 
ZINE PRINTED  IN  AUGUST 
OR  SEPTEMBER.  THE  NEXT 
ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE 
WILL  BE  PRINTED  IN  OCTO- 
BER, 1953. 


Commentator  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
rope  this  summer  while  the  other  half 
talked  about  their  wedding  plans.  The 
boys  at  our  table  ate  silently,  but  we 
heard  the  name,  "Alaska,"  drift  over 
from  a neighboring  group. 

rvT  O,  that  won't  do  either.  The  year’s 
^ ^ end  ritual  is  a familiar  business, 
not  the  stuff  that  columns  are  made  on. 
We  could  pretend  we  are  staying  in 
Oberlin  for  the  summer  and  disciLSS 
bike  trips  to  Lake  Eric  and  complain 
because  the  quarry's  clo.scd.  but  we 
aren’t  very  skilled  at  writing  fiction. 
.So  unless  we  get  a sudden  inspiration 
it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  to  ask  our  editor 
to  fill  in  the  space  with  a crossword 
puzzle.  Does  anybody  know  the  thir- 
teen-letter word  for  a "harmle.ss 
rlmtige".^ 
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Killing  Off  The  Teachers 


Tasti;  of  Death.  By  Benn  Mc- 
Grtu'  (Julia  McGrew,  ’43,  and 
Caroline  Kimball  Penn,  '28).  New 
York.  Rineharl  and  Co.,  1953- 
S2.50. 

Where  there's  a faculty  there’ll  be  a 
murder  is  the  theme  of  the  new  Fenn 
McGrew  story.  In  her  first,  /Murder  by 
Mail,  it  was  a college  faculty  that  could- 
n't live  with  itself.  In  her  second,  com- 
missioned by  the  publisher  after  her 
initial  success,  she  shifts  the  scene  to  a 
girls’  school  near  Columbus. 

Killing  off  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
characters  is  an  old  taboo  for  murder 
writers,  not  so  generally  observed,  how- 
ever, as  some  of  the  others  ( don’t  have 
two  murderers,  don’t  have  it  turn  out 


to  be  suicide,  etc.)  Fenn  McGrew’s 
murderer  strikes  an  attractive  young 
teacher  — attractive  enough  so  that  the 
readers  really  want  to  catch  whoever 
did  it. 

The  really  disagreeable  teacher- — 
the  one  everyone  wants  to  murder  — is 
allowed  to  survive,  but  she  meets  a 
fate  worse  than  death  in  the  form  of 
administrative  rebuke. 

The  characters  are  gay  and  the 
reader  will  be  interested  in  their 
troubles,  some  of  which  are  delightfully 
daily  — what  to  do  with  too  many 
freshly  fried  doughnuts  and  how  to  dis- 
guise year  before  last’s  navy  blue  suit. 

There  are  plenty  of  students  in  this 
book,  too.  The  detective  falls  in  love 


with  one  and  he  could  have  fallen  in 
love  with  several.  There  are  others 
whose  necks  were  made  to  be  wrung. 

Murder  By  Mail  had  a local  fascina- 
tion which  was  irresistible,  and  it  was 
a good  story,  written  successfully  in  the 
first  person,  which  is  usually  difficult  to 
handle.  But  Taste  of  Death  is  an  im- 
provement in  plot  and  plausibility.  The 
denouement  of  Murder  By  Mail  amid 
the  acids,  jars,  and  darkness  of  a chem- 
istry laboratory  was  exciting  but  it 
seemed  so  stupid  of  the  heroine  to  get 
involved.  The  young  teachers  and  the 
strong,  talkative  detective  in  Taste  of 
Death  carry  off  their  homicidal  activi- 
ties with  youthful  spirits  and  courage. 

— FIelen  K.  Hayslette 


Racial  and  Cultural  Minori- 
ties: An  Analysis  of  Preju- 
dice AND  Discrimination. 
George  Eaton  Simpson  and  ].  Mil- 
ton  Yinger  (Department  of  Soci- 
ology. Oberlin  College).  New 
York.  Harper  and  Bros.,  1953- 
S6.00. 

This  reviewer  found  himself  won- 
dering how  much  of  Simpson  and 
Yinger 's  book  could  have  been  written 
when  he  took  his  first  course  in  soci- 
ology (with  Professor  H.  A.  Miller), 
exactly  thirty-five  years  ago.  Prac- 
tically none  of  it,  according  to  the 
500-item  bibliography,  only  six  entries 
in  which  antedate  1923.  One  of  the 
authors’  virtues  is  their  caution  — 
you  11  find  no  panaceas,  nor  single- 
cause theories  of  any  kind  — but  never- 
theless, the  wealth  of  data  which  they 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  subject  is  most 
impressive.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a so- 
cial science  practitioner  may  be  for- 
given for  taking  a certain  amount  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that,  at  last,  scientific 
methods  are  being  brought  to  bear  up- 
on some  of  the  problems  of  our  con- 
temporary society. 

Professor  Miller  used  to  say  that, 
after  all,  there’s  only  one  basic  problem 
which  we  all  face:  learning  to  live  to- 


gether. I remember  feeling,  at  one 
time,  such  a global  phrasing  didn’t  sug- 
gest much  as  to  methods  of  solving 
the  problem.  No  reader  of  the  Simp- 
son-Yinger  volume,  however,  could 
feel  that  way  about  it.  There  are 
neither  global  problems,  nor  global  so- 
lutions in  it;  problems  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  are  properly  broken 
down  into  scores  of  sub-problems.  The 
authors,  undismayed  by  the  mountains 
of  recent  literature  in  the  field,  have 
surveyed  anthropology  (both  cultural 
and  physical),  sociology,  personality 
theory,  and  social  psychology  with  what 
seems  to  this  reviewer  uncannily  astute 
judgment.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  500- 
item  bibliography  is  a highly  selective 
one. 

The  reader  of  this  book  (who  is,  of 
course,  otherwise  unprejudiced)  will 
probably  discover  that  he  has  some  out- 
dated unsubstantiated,  inadequate,  or 
just  plain  wrong  notions  about  the  na- 
ture of  group  prejudice.  The  very  great 
merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  seeks,  not  to 
"debunk”  but  to  point  the  way  — both 
theoretically  and  methodologically  — 
to  a basic  understanding  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  analyzes.  In  spite  of 
its  length  and  its  range,  it  is  no  encyclo- 
pedia; there  is  a structured  develop- 


ment throughout,  and  the  task  of  criti- 
cal assessment  of  the  existing  evidence 
is  honestly  faced.  The  reviewer  doubts 
if  it  is  possible,  in  1953,  for  anyone  to 
turn  in  a more  thorough  and  balanced 
account  of  this  problem  than  Simpson 
and  Yinger  have  done. 

They  are  entitled,  finally,  to  a special 
cluster  of  oak  leaves  for  their  ability 
to  maintain  scientific  objectivity  with- 
out attempting  to  disguise  their  value 
judgment  that  the  consequences  of 
prejudice  — upon  minority  and  domi- 
nant groups  alike  — are  harmful  in 
many  ways.  E.g.,  ’’....  there  are, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
and  values  of  the  prejudiced  person 
himself,  far  more  losses  [than  gains] 
in  the  long  run."  There  is  no  more 
need  for  social  scientists  to  avoid  such 
value  judgments  than  for  medical  sci- 
entists to  deny  their  assumptions  about 
pain,  disease,  and  death. 

The  appearance  of  a book  like  this, 
which  confronts  the  reader  with  chap- 
ter after  chapter  of  ineluctable  facts, 
cautiously  interpreted  with  the  best 
available  theory,  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  social  science  is  not  coming 
of  age. 

— Theodore  M.  Newcomb,  '24 
University  of  Michigan 


for  JULY  1953 
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Se^n/iice. 


Beatty  B.  Williams  receives  1953  Alumni  Medal  Award  from  Dan  T. 
Bradley,  ’21,  Alumni  President. 


T^EATTY  B.  Williams,  ’99,  Elder 
^ Statesman  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  retired  afrer  twenty- 
five  years  of  very  distinguished  service 
to  Alma  Mater,  was  awarded  the  1953 
Alumni  Medal  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
on  June  8,  1953. 

Beatty  Williams  made  a remarkable 
record  as  a trustee,  attending  57  of  the 
68  board  meetings,  for  an  average  of 
.848,  tops  in  any  league.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  had  a warm  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  college  itself,  in 
its  welfare,  its  purposes  and  its  staff. 
He  has  cared  about  its  progress.  He 
has  been  a generous  donor  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  material  gifts. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Amy 
Eairchild  (a  niece  of  Oberlin’s  Presi- 
dent Fairchild ) contributed  generously 
toward  the  cost  of  Fairchild  House,  a 
fine  brick  residence  for  women  built  in 

1949. 

Williams  is  the  20th  person  to  re- 
ceive the  Alumni  Medal.  Tlie  first 
award  was  made  in  1933  to  the  late 
President  (at  that  time  Emeritus) 
Henry  Churchill  King.  Among  others 
who  have  been  given  the  award  are 
Grove  Patterson  of  the  TOLEDO 
BLADE  and  President  Emeritus  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins. 


"TE»  nmm  stroiii;  ’ 


M.  S*nUU,  '3.9 


^e4Jjoiio4t  (^cUiexH  ^ Golle<^ 


Dr.  Charles  G.  Vardell,  Acad.  ’83-’86, 
founder  and  now  president-emeritus  of 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C.,  is  a revered  figure  in  Southern 
educational  circles.  A South  Caro- 
linian by  birth  and  upbringing,  he  at- 
tended Oberlin’s  preparatory  depart- 
ment three  years,  then  transferred  to 
Davidson  College  (N.  C.l  in  order  to 
be  nearer  home,  only  to  find  himself, 
as  he  recalls  with  amusement,  ostra- 
cized for  a time  as  a "damyankee.” 

As  a young  minister,  he  undertook 
in  1896  to  establish  from  virtually 
nothing  a new  college  for  young  women 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  then 
mostly  inhabited,  he  says,  "by  pine  trees 
and  opinionated  Scotsmen.’’  Taking 
the  name  of  Flora  Macdonald,  the 
popular  18th  century  heroine  of  Scot- 
land, the  new  college  never  lacked  for 
students  but  had  only  the  most  meager 
financial  support.  Simultaneou.sly, 


Mrs.  Vardell,  herself  a concert  pianist 
of  note  throughout  the  South,  organ- 
ized a Conservatory  of  Music  in  con- 
nection with  the  College. 

Almost  single-handedly  Dr.  Vardell 
brought  the  little  institution  from  its 
precarious  early  days  to  a position  of 
solid  reputation  among  the  smaller 
church  colleges,  serving  as  president 
until  19.30.  "roday,  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year,  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
stroll  around  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings, acknowledging  the  greetings  of 
everyone  who  sees  him,  and  inspecting 
with  special  pleasure  the  College's  re- 
nowned azalea  gardens  which  he  cre- 
ated as  his  extracurricular  "safety 
valve”  more  than  half  a century  ago. 

Dr.  Vardell’s  granddaughter,  Mar- 
garet F.  Vardell,  was  an  instrtictor  in 
theory  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  ol 
Music,  1944-46. 


Tei.i.ing  the  Stokv 
of  Flora  Macdonald  to  a freshman. 
Mr.  Vardell  e.x/dains  the  famous 
tale  of  tore  and  patriotism  to  a 
freshman  at  his  cotlepe. 
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Qn4i*ullc.luUtn^  McJze.  I^e44^^ 


Mr.  A.  C.  Norris  of  the  chiss  of  1898 
has  some  interesting  grandchildren  in 
Cincinnati  The  oldest,  Janet,  has  just 
finished  her  first  year  in  hi^^h  school. 
She  became  interested  in  chess  and 
joined  the  club,  where  she  found  her- 
self the  only  ;»irl  in  the  organization. 
She  has  interested  some  other  girls  in 
the  game  now.  Her  father  is  an  adept 
player  and  keeps  as  many  as  twelve 
games  going  at  one  time. 

Janet's  brother.  Dale,  spent  part  of 
last  summer  with  his  grandfather  at 
his  home  in  Pittsfield,  just  outside 
Oberlin.  He  took  back  to  the  city  with 


1892 

Chester  F.  Ralston  has  composed  the  follow- 
ing poem  : 

To  Our  Alma  Mater 
Kneeling  ’neath  the  ancient  elm  trees. 

Men  of  God,  thy  founders,  prayed, 

Raised  unto  thy  name  an  altar. 

And  thy  sure  foundations  laid. 

Flung  wide  open  stand  thy  portals 
To  the  youth  of  every  land. 

Who  hy  learning  and  by  labor 
Would  a larger  life  command. 

Well  we  love  thy  wooded  campus. 

Friendly  courts  and  ivied  walls. 

All  thy  arching  elms  and  maples. 

Vine-clad  towers  and  classic  halls. 

Join  we  all  our  hearts  and  voices, 

Loyal  children  of  one  fold. 

In  our  praise  to  Alma  Mater, 

To  the  crimson  and  the  gold. 

To  thy  name  and  to  thy  precepts 
Ever  faithful  would  we  be. 

And  thy  crimson,  golden  banners 
Forward  hear  o’er  land  and  sea. 

Chorus : 

Oberlin.  our  Alma  Mater, 

Fairest  mother,  Oberlin. 

Life  and  love,  thy  sons  and  daughters 
Pledge  to  thee,  our  Oberlin. 

1893 

Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  writes:  “In  1952 
we  went  to  England  and  Scotland  for  five 
months.  Xow  we  are  living  at  1319  Franklin 
Terrace,  Victoria.  B.C.,  Canada.  I’m  now  85^2 
years  old  and  hope  to  stay  put.  Ilnfortunately, 
I am  unable  to  come  to  this  year’s  reunion, 
even  though  it  is  the  60th.  But  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  our  college  mates  passing  this 
way.  Only  notify  us  of  the  date  a little  ahead 
of  time,  that  w-e  may  be  at  home.” 

1894 

Charles  L.  Stocker  writes:  “Rapidly  failing 
eyesight  has  compelled  me  to  close  my  law  of- 
fice after  55  years  and  to  retire  from  practically 
all  activities.” 

1899 

Annie  Pinneo  has  spent  the  past  six  months 
at  Pierce  College.  Elleniko.  Greece,  where  she 
taught  for  many  years.  She  writes:  “Unfor- 
tunately, I became  ill  soon  after  arrival,  have 
been  in  the  hospital  in  Athens,  made  a slow  re- 
covery, and.  though  back  in  my  cottage  on  the 
college  grf)unds,  have  not  yet  caught  up  wdth 

my  correspondence I was  much  inter- 

pte<l  in  the  ‘Xew  Plan’  and  think  it  fine  that 

99  should  thus  help  individual  stjulenis 

My  former  students  and  old  friends  in  the  teach- 
ing staff  here  have  given  me  much  joy  with  their 
warm  welcome,  anrl  in  the  evidence  of  fine 
achievement  f>n  the  part  of  the  alumnae 
against  tremendous  odds.  This  little  war-riflden 
country  has  many  heroes! 


him  ;i  turtle.  Dale  lives  near  a creek 
in  Cincinnati,  and  lie  found  two  more 
turtles  there.  He  has  cared  for  and 
fed  them,  and  he  now  has  eighty-five 
turtles! 

Mr.  Norris'  third  grandchild,  a young 
lady  of  eight,  "hasn't  taken  to  anything 
yet,"  says  her  grandfather. 

Mr.  Norris  is  keeping  the  round 
robin  '98  class  letter  going  these  days. 
The  class  has  seldom  missed  a year  on 
the  letter,  although  once  the  material 
was  lost  for  three  months.  Mr.  Norris 
has  all  the  memorabilia  from  the  vari- 
ous '98  celebrations  at  his  home. 

“Despite  slupendou.s  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  drachma  has  ju.st  fallen  from  15.000 
to  30,000  to  the  dollar,  and  Mr.  Markezini’s 
api’cal  to  the  public  to  accept  the  situation  with- 
out panic  resulted  in  an  appearance,  at  least,  of 
grim  cheer. 

“Pierce  College  has  now  an  attendance  of 
600  girls,  in  preparatory,  high  school  and  col- 
lege. with  business  and  social  service  depart- 
ments doing  especially  fine  work  because  of  the 
great  need  of  trained  personnel  in  these  line.s. 
Among  other  ventures,  girls  of  the  social  service 
department  have  undertaken  the  rehabilitation 
of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Nazi-raided  villages.” 

Rev.  Walter  L.  Lanphear,  t,  is  now  the  only 
living  member  of  the  class  of  1891  of  the  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  school  of  Religious  Education.  lie 
has  recently  given  that  school  some  of  his  office 
equipment  and  his  desk  and  filing  cabinets  are 
in  use  in  Knight  IIa1l. 

1904 

The  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  high 
school  in  Pemberton.  O.,  was  in  1893,  when  Dr. 
George  C.  Enders  was  principal.  In  May  the 
five  living  members  of  that  class  held  a 60-year 
reunion  with  Dr.  En<lers  in  Defiance.  Ohio. 

190.5 

Under  the  title,  “Gehrkens:  Scholar  and 

Teacher.”  Paul  Van  Bodegraven.  ’30.  w'rites  of 
the  pioneer  work  of  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  in  the 
music  educatioti  field.  The  article  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Music  Educators  National 


Dr.  Luis  Upton  Rowland  of  the  Con- 
servatory class  of  1907,  who  for  twenty- 
six  years  has  been  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  music  at  Albion  College, 
Michigan,  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  To  honor  him,  the  faculty 
presented  a recital  of  works,  all  of 
which  had  been  composed  by  Dr.  Row- 
land. 

He  also  composed  the  music  to  the 
Oberlin  Alma  Mater  beginning,  "Sing 
of  our  plorious  Alma  Mater,  Tell  of  her 
halls  of  learning  old.”  He  wrote  this 
music  while  he  was  still  a student  here. 
Furthermore,  he  composed  the  Alma 
Mater  used  by  Albion  College. 

He  also  composed  the  music  to 
the  Alma  Mater  of  Albion  College. 
His  composing  is  an  outgrowth  of  his 
teaching  of  harmony,  part  of  his  course 


( 'utlfci rnr<-  ;iH  tiiu-  of  a 
cation  Pi'UKcrs.” 

.Since  her  husband's  deatli.  Mrs.  William 
D«)Uglas  (Helen  Grace  Abbott)  has  been  ‘loing 
spcecli  therapy  at  the  Palo  Alto,  t'alif..^  Veterans 
lltispital.  w<»rking  as  a “Gray  La»ly.” 

1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Skinner  (Doris  Davis) 
are  arranging  to  buy  into  the  Willamette  View 
Manor,  just  south  of  Portland,  Ore.,  which  will 
give  tluMu  a permanent  home.  Mr.  .Skinner  Is 
paralyzed. 

1907 

Louise  Rodenbaeck  returned  (his  spring  from 
a 21  month  study  (rip,  her  ninth  trip  to  Europe. 

1910 

An  article,  “W’hat  the  Community  Expects 
from  its  Library,”  by  Judge  Lynn  B.  Griffith 
ajipeared  in  the  November,  1952,  Wilson  Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Dr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts  has  been  elected  to  a 
two-year  term  on  the  board  o{  the  Town  Hall 
Club,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

1911 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  chairman  of  tlie  department 
of  physical  education,  health  and  recreation  at 
New  V'r>rk  Jl^niversity  School  of  Education,  has 
been  awarded  a Fulbright  lectureship  at  the 
University  of  Delhi  in  India.  Leaving  the  U.  S. 
in  August,  he  will  spend  about  a year  there, 
training  potential  instructors  and  community 
leaders. 

1912 

Edna  P.  Scheid  w-rites:  “T  am  still  teaching 
in  Sandusky.  O..  High  School  anrl  have  not 
much  to  report  that  is  different  r»r  startling.  1 
enjoy  seeing  1912ers  wdio  live  in  northern  Ohio. 
Some  of  us.  Alice  Barber  Lorenz.  Adele  Brown, 
with  Miss  Fitch  as  very  good  company,  had  a 
delightful  reunion  a summer  or  two  ago  at 
Elmina  Lucke’s  hospitable  and  attractive  home 
at  Kelley’s  Island.  Adele.  Florence  Burger,  ’15. 
and  T lake  a trip  almost  every  summer — Nova 
Scotia,  the  Maine  coast,  the  Ozarks  have  been 
some  of  our  more  recent  spots.  This  past  winter 
I spent  two  enjoyable  weeks  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I recently  had  a lovely  visit  with  Mary  Louise 
Pauli  Mitchell  in  her  Cleveland  home.” 

Ralph  T.  Hisey,  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  stock  and  bond  business  in  Cleveland, 
has  recently  become  a registered  representative 
with  the  Cleveland  office  of  Francis  I.  du  Pont 
& Co. 


on  musical  theory,  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  use  of  the  subject  matter  to 
students.  He  does  not  write  the  words 
to  his  songs,  leaving  that  to  his  wife,  or 
choosing  a poem  and  setting  music  to  it. 

Each  of  his  three  daughters  had  her 
own  wedding  march  composed  by  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  faculty  recital,  Mr. 
Henry  Overley,  director  of  music  at 
Kalamazoo  College,  presented  Dr. 
Rowland  with  a trift  from  the  Directors 
of  Music  in  the  Church  Affiliated  Col- 
lepes  of  Michigan,  an  organization 
which  Dr.  Rowland  was  instrumental  in 
founding  some  years  ago. 

After  his  retirement  becomes  effec- 
tive, Dr.  Rowland,  who  is  70,  expects 
to  leave  Albion,  but  wherever  he  lives, 
he  plans  to  open  a private  studio  to 
keep  himself  busy. 


^ecuJiefi  a*ui  Qatfupjo^je^  R.eti'iei. 
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Rewarded  With  Silver  Medals 

Dr.  Craig,  left,  and  Dr.  Kanagy,  right,  receive  their  tary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks,  center:  and  Assistant 
medals.  In  both  pictures  the  other  people  are  Secre-  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration  Clarence 

H.  Osthagen. 


Meduio^u(ui<i  Qo4jie^uune4it  Sediaice.  Siiaedi.  MedcUi, 


Dr.  David  Norman  Craig,  m’23,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kanagy,  m’30,  have  re- 
ceived the  Department  of  Commerce 
silver  medal  for  meritorious  service. 

Dr.  Craig  received  the  award  for  his 
"valuable  contributions  in  fundamental 
electrochemistry,  particularly  by  de- 
vising new  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  faraday  constant.”  His 
citation  read,  "Dr.  Craig’s  two  methods 


differ  from  those  used  thirty-five  years 
ago  and  are  free  of  isotopic  and  occlu- 
sion errors  inherent  in  earlier  methods.” 
Dr.  Kanagy  was  given  the  silver 
medal  for  his  "very  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  and  technology  of 
leather  and  collagen.”  His  nomination 
for  the  award  read  in  part:  "Dr.  Kanagy 
is  recognized  in  this  country  and  abroad 
as  a leading  authority  in  the  field  of 
leather  and  collagen.” 


Dr.  Craig  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
since  1929.  He  is  now  a chemist  in 
the  electrochemistry  section  of  the 
electricity  division. 

Dr.  Kanagy  has  been  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  since  1930.  He  is 
now  a senior  chemist  in  the  leather  sec- 
tion of  the  organic  and  fibrous  ma- 
terials division. 


1914 

Mrs.  Bradley  Buell  (Alice  Standish)  received 
First  Award  in  a recent  graphics  show  of  the 
Pen  and  Brush  C’lub  of  New  York.  From  April 
23  through  May  6 there  was  shown  a First- 
Award  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Buell’s  etchings  and 
drawings.  Most  of  Mrs.  Buell’s  work  is  done 
at  her  studio  near  Wooflstock.  Vermont  where 
she  and  her  luisband.  Bradley  Buell,  ’15,  have 
a summer  home.  The  subject  matter  of  her  ex- 
hibit included  farm  scenes  of  the  Vermont  coun- 
tryside. some  of  the  buildings  of  Dartmouth 
College  situated  a few  miles  away,  as  w'ell  as 
scenes  of  the  Vietix  C'arre  in  New  Orleans 
where  the  Buells  used  to  live,  and  drawings  of 
Sanibcl  Island,  Florida,  where  they  spend  part 
of  the  winter.  Mrs.  Buell  is  a member  of  the 
Naliotial  Association  of  Women  Artists.  Society 
of  American  (Iraphic  Artists,  and  the  Art  Stu 
dents  I>eague  of  New  York. 

Harold  Henderson  is  executive  directf>r  of  the 
Minnesota  Ttistitute  for  Governmental  Research. 
He  has  been  interested  in  a series  of  stale  gov- 
ernment changes  recommended  in  the  report  of 
Minnesota’s  "Little  Hoover  Commission."  He 
says  that  "greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
governmetit  is  ati  important  safeguard  to  Min- 
nesota’s industry,  to  the  retention  of  its  f>opuln- 
tion.  the  expansion  of  governrnetital  service  and 
to  the  future  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
state*."  ft  was  hotiefl  some  actiofi  might  be 
taken  in  the  19.5.3  legislature.  Only  one  bill 

baseel  on  the  report  was  inlrotluce«l  in  the  pre- 

vieius  legislature,  ami  it  dierl  iti  committee. 

1915 

Bradley  (Si)  Buell  organizer  ami  executive 
•Hrector  of  Community  Research  Associates, 

I tic.  has  just  been  allocated  $200,000  by  the 
Louis  W.  and  Maud  Hill  Family  Foumlation 
f«)r  a four-year  study  of  the  factf>rs  involved  in 
family  disintegration.  This  proj<’Ct  is  the  se- 
f|uel  to  an  intensive  .stufly  marie  umier  Mr. 

Buell’s  direction  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul  which 


resulted  in  the  recent  publication  of  “Cr>mmu- 
nity  Planning  for  Human  Services.’’  a funda- 
mental contribution  to  the  understanding  of  cur- 
rent urban  social  problems.  This  important 
volume  which  was  published  by  Columbia  l^ni- 
versity  Press  has  had  much  favorable  notice. 

1916 

Jessie  W.  Herr,  x,  is  director  of  nursing  ser- 
vices for  the  Eastern  Area  Red  Cross,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Mrs.  Phares  Hess  (Gertrude  Graves)  writes 
that  her  husband  died  in  January,  1952.  During 
the  past  year  she  has  been  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Tifton,  Ga..  but  plans  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Fullerton,  Calif.,  this  summer  . 

1917 

After  three  years  in  the  States,  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Graham  (Jean  Porter)  has  returned  to  the  rnis- 
sion  work  in  Brazil  which  .she  has  been  doing 
since  1921. 

"My  Heart  is  Yours,"  a wedding  song  by 
Orrin  L.  Keener,  was  published  recently. 

1918 

Myra  D.  Woodruff,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau 
r)f  Child  Development  ami  Parent  Ivlucation  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department  ft>r 
the  past  year,  has  been  appointed  chief  «>f  the 
Bureau.  She  has  been  with  the  Bureau  since 
1944. 

1019 

Gertrude  L.  Lee.  x,  is  teachitig  piano  pri- 
vately in  Ashland,  Wis. 

1920 

Mrs.  George  Paul  Schmidt  (Irma  Gotsch,  x) 
a nu-mber  of  the  Nati»»nal  Hoard  nf  the  \'WC.\. 
has  becoi  naitietl  New  Jersey  slate  represcnlat ivj- 
for  the  Amerie.'iti  Observance  and  Celebrati<m 
of  the  world  Centennial  of  the  ^'W(^\  in  1955. 


Elected  to  the  YW  National  Board  in  1952. 
Mrs.  Schmidt  is  a member  of  the  Board’s  Per- 
sonnel Services  Committee  and  has  served  on 
several  committees  in  both  the  National  and 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Associations. 

James  Saxon  Childers,  associate  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  gave  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress at  Georgia  Teachers  College  on  June  8. 

A.  Leslie  Higginbotham  is  editor  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  lUiivcrsity  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  Clark  (Carol  Wallace) 
have  movc<l  from  Milwaukie,  Ore.,  to  Oberlin. 
Mrs.  Clark  will  teach  in  the  Oberlin  public 
schools  next  year. 


Rev.,  m.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Noyce  (Harriet 
orton.  ’21)  moved  May  1 to  Richmond.  Til. 
here  Mr.  Noyce  is  pastor  of  the  Community 
lurch.  They  have  been  at  the  Congregational 
lurch  in  Sandwich.  HI.  for  the  past  eight 
fars.  Their  four  sons  are  their  biggest  new< 
- Donald,  assistant  dean  of  the  college  of  chem- 
try  at  the  ITniversity  of  Calif<'rnia  at  Berkeley, 
aylord,  as.sistant  pastor  of  the  Hancock  ( on- 
•cgalional  Church  of  T.exington.  Mnss.i  Rob- 
t soon  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  at  M.l.F.  ; an<l 
alph.  completing  hi>  sophomore  year  at  (.rin- 


921 

S.  Francis  Liu  has  left  Vale  Law  .School  ami 
lue«l  the  editorial  departmeJit  of  the  Ctunmercc 
earing  House  in  ('hieago. 

Robert  T.  Lansdalc.  New  Y»irk  State  comtnis- 
mer  of  s<icial  welfare,  received  the  •legree  of 
ct<M-  of  laws  fr.mi  St.  L.iwretice  University  on 


1922 

Rev.  and  Mrs,  Alfred  H.  Banter  (Frances 
Pratt)  niMved  In  .MePliersnii.  K;ins;ls.  last 
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L M E ()  H E R I.  I N ALUMNI  M A G AZIN  E 


wltcrc  Mr.  Harttor  is  pastor  of  the*  First  (’on* 
frrcK’ational  ('lunch.  He  reports  that  •'Frattie' 
has  just  an  nperatitm  on  her  thyroid 

^land  hut  is  (h)inR  \vell. 

Franklin  K.  Mayer  has  hcen  awanled  member- 
ship in  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
('omi>any  President’s  Club  for  the  year  1953,  his 
sixth  year.  Membership  in  the  club  is  limited  to 
a select  proup  who  will  have  established  out- 
standing records  in  production  of  business  and  in 
cpiality  of  service  to  clients. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Thelin  (Betty  Cushman) 
have  safely  reached  Southern  Christian  College, 
Midsayap.  Cotabato,  Philippines.  Betty  reports 
that  the  enrollment  has  been  cut  almost  in  half 
by  a plague  of  rats  which  have  devastated 
countles.s  farms.  She  writes  that  the  Filipinos 
seem  to  be  like  the  Chinese  in  their  indomitable 
optimism.  No  matter  how  dark  any  situation 
may  be,  they  are  always  sure  that  “something 
will  turn  up.’’  They  carry  on  and  make  won- 
derful plans  for  the  future. 

Jack  Herberts,  4333  Lawn  Avenue.  Western 
Springs,  Illinois,  is  continuing  to  make  the 
public  insurance-minded  in  Chicago.  Jack  ha.s 
been  genera!  chairman  of  his  local  Bed  Cross 
campaign  for  six  years,  as  well  as  being  active 
in  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  on  church  boards.  A 
son.  Dick,  is  a freshman  at  Miami  University, 
and  Warren  is  a junior  at  LaGrange  High  School. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Honeywell  (Grace  Graham),  122 
Ruth  Avenue.  Syracuse.  New  York,  writes  that 
home-making  is  keeping  her  so  busy  that  she  now 
considers  herself  a retired  organist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Plank  (Maxine 
LaPorte.  '23)  live  on  NorthfieUl  Road.  Bedford. 
Ohio.  Laurence  says  that  he  has  become  a 
great-uncle  twelve  times.  He  is  a contracting 
officer  for  the  United  States  Air  Force,  attached 
to  the  Air  Materiel  Command. 

Josephine  Dickson,  1822  South  High  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  is  directing  the  Health  Educa- 
tion Program  for  the  Columbus  YWCA,  where 
she  has  been  since  1936. 

After  a year’s  furlough  in  the  States,  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Decherd  (Rebecca  Burgner)  will  sail  for 
Beirut  in  June.  Her  final  destination  is  Tripoli, 
where  she  is  on  the  staff  of  two  Presbyterian 
schools. 

1923 

The  W.  C.  Johnstons  (Ada  Belle  Travis)  have 
enjoyed  seeing  Dr..  10.  and  Mrs.  Whitlaw  Reid 
Morrison  (Helen  Barber,  ’ll)  at  Delray  Beach, 
Fla.,  during  the  past  winter.  Mrs.  Morrison 
has  been  associated  with  the  Johnstons  in  their 
school  at  Gulf  Stream.  Fla.  The  Johnstons’ 
daughter.  Judith,  ’50,  was  married  on  Feb.  7 
to  Lt.  James  R.  White  (see  class  of  1950  news). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Hetrick  (Helen 
Hawkey,  x)  are  living  in  Pittsburgh,  where  Mr. 
Hetrick  is  general  sales  manager  for  the  Manu- 
facuiers  Light  & Heat  Co. 

Lillian  E.  Gehri,  k.  is  teaching  at  Wheelock 
College,  Boston.  Mass. 

Francis  J.  Pyle,  professor  of  music  at  Drake 
University,  was  one  of  55  American  composers 
whose  works  were  performed  at  the  Southwest- 
ern Symposium  of  Contemporary  American 
Music,  held  March  23-25  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  His  “Symphonia  for  Concert  Band,” 
first  performed  in  1952  at  the  Oberlin  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  will  be  performed.  Mr. 
Pyle  is  professor  of  theory  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  theory  at  Drake. 

1924 

Mrs.  Irl  Fisher  (Naomi  Uncapher)  is  serving 
her  fifth  term  as  president  of  the  YWCA  of 
Mansfield.  O. 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  k,  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten in  Nelsonville,  O. 

1925 

Jlrs.  Frank  Kottke  (Esther  Hendee)  has  been 
V^isiting  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Pliysi- 
cal  Education  and  Health,  University  of  Mary- 
land. during  the  spring  semester.  She  taught 
four  sections  of  a course  in  “Personal  and  Com- 
munity Health.'’ 

1927 

Dr.  Alice  Catherine  Ferguson,  professor  of 
classical  and  modern  languages  at  Ashland  Col- 
l<^c  (Ohio)  since  1940,  has  been  appointed  bead 
of  the  foreign  language  department. 


J.  Elliott  Fisher  has  been  fui  furlouKh  during 
1952-53  from  his  giiitlance  position  at  .Silliman 
UnivcM-sity  in  the  Philipijines.  He  spent  the  fall 
in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  atul  the  spring  in  New  ^'ork, 
studying  “The  ('liristian  Approach  t<i  Com- 
munism.’’ In  June  he  returned  to  the  Pliilip- 
pines. 

Russell  E.  Hutchinson,  x,  is  senior  partner  in 
Hutchinson  Bros.  & Schilling,  hybrid  seed  corn 
prcxluccrs.  in  Acton,  I ml, 

Mrs.  David  L.  Welsh  (Helen  Marquet,  x)  is 
on  tlie  staff  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Library 
.serving  the  area  outside  of  metropolitan  Cleve- 
land. 

Myrddyn  H.  Evans  has  been  promoted  from 
the  General  Commercial  Engineering  Divi.sion  of 
the  Bel!  Telephone  C'ompany  of  Pennslyvania  to 
be  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division. 

1928 

Wallace  H.  Tyler,  x.  is  an  engineer  with  the 
ITniversal  Oil  Company  in  Chicago. 

After  spending  three  years  in  the  Department 
of  .State  <lircctiiig  the  Informatiun  Program  in 
the  Near  East.  South  Asia  and  Africa.  Ernest 
H.  Fisk  has  been  sent  to  Lahore,  Pakistan,  as 
consul  general.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fisk  (Mary 
Wright)  flew  to  Lahore  in  April. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Harrison  (Ruth  Eichleay)  writes: 
“In  November  we  moved  from  New  Jersey  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Arthur  is  vice-president  in 
charge  of  electronics  at  the  Wilcox  Electric 


What  Members 

of  the  class  of  ’26  or  ’27  sailed 
for  Europe  on  the  5’,  S.  Pittsburgh 
on  June  10,  1924?  An  inquiry 
has  come  from  William  H.  F.  La- 
ment of  Rutgers  University  who 
writes:  "There  were  some  Oberlin 
people  on  the  boat  — we  went  to 
some  concerts  together  and  to  a 
performance  of  Corneille’s  Le  Cid 
in  Paris.  Through  the  loss  of  a 
box  of  books  and  personal  papers, 
I have  lost  all  information.  I’d 
like  to  know  who  they  were  and 
what  has  happened  to  them.” 
Write  William  H.  F.  Lamont, 
Department  of  English,  Rutgers 
University,  News  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 


Company  here.  Our  oldest,  Jon.  12,  will  go  to 
high  school  next  year,  and  Barbara.  8,  will  be  in 
fourth  grade.  We  love  it  out  here  away  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New  York  life.” 

Frederick  W,  Huffman  is  still  employed  as 
Field  Director  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  returned  from  an  overseas  assignment  in 
June,  1952,  and  at  present  is  stationed  at  Reese 
Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas.  His  wife  and 
son,  Philip,  5 years,  arc  with  ‘him  there. 

William  Allen  left  New  York  for  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  in  May.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  accompanist  to  the  baritone.  Todd  Duncan, 
and  has  travelled  with  Mr.  Duncan  on  tours  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  Australia.  He  plans 
to  open  a studio  as  teacher  of  piano,  accompan- 
ist, and  coach  in  Los  Angeles. 

Laura  Mae  Tyler,  x.  has  a position  as  secre- 
tary to  the  cr»unsel  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance C'ompany,  New  York  Chy. 

Frances  A.  Parker  was  married  to  Frank  A. 
Gathmann  on  Sept.  18.  1952.  She  is  continuing 
to  teach  at  North  East  Joint  School,  North  East. 
Pa.  Mr.  Gathmann  is  a grape  fanner  near 
Harbor  Creek.  Pa. 

Frederic  A,  Mosher,  ’54,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Mosher  (Harriet  Johnson,  ’27)  has  been 
awarded  an  Undergraduate  Research  Stipend  by 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  award, 
one  of  40  throughout  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1953.  is  pari  of  a project  to  attract  and 
train  promising  undergraduates  in  social  scien- 
tific research.  I'ritz’  research  involves  an  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority on  social  stratification,  patterns  of  social 


mobility.  i>o|ifical  pat  tiripalifUJ.  and  n lalc«l  top- 
ics. He  will  compare  a sitiall  town  that  has 

liccn  strongly  .'iffcctcfl  by  ibi-  'I'VA  with  an- 
otber  town  in  the  same  area  whicb  lias  bc<  ii 
less  flirectly  infliienecd  by  the  valley  authority. 

Rev.  Masataro  Shigematsu.  f.  is  a Japanese 
language  wfirktrr  at  Lilme,  Kapaa.  Koloa,  ami 
Hatiaitepc  Christian  cburcbcs  in  Kauai  Island, 

I i awaii. 

A second  murder  mystery  “Taste  of  Death” 
l)v  “J'enn  McGrcw”  has  been  publisbcrl  by 
Rinehart  ('o.  The  co-authors  are  Mrs.  P. 
Thomas  I'enn  (Caroline  Kimball)  and  Julia  Mc- 
Grew,  ’43.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  an  exclu- 
sive girl.s  school  in  (’olumbns.  and  they  have 
written  “another  very  g<jod  and  clever  murder 
slftry.  one  that  is  difficult  to  put  down.” 

Mrs.  Wallace  G.  Tcare  (Dorothy  Schaefer)  is 
president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
[..akewood.  ().,  head  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
menl  of  West  Shore  Unitarian  Church,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  World  Relations  of  the 
ClevcJand  Council  of  Church  Women,  and 
nn^thcr  of  two  teen-aged  children.  She  was  the 
speaker  at  the  May  I'ellowship  Day  meeting  of 
the  Lake  Cotnity  Council  of  C'hurch  Women, 
held  in  Paincsville,  O. 

1929 

Mr.s.  C.  Thomas  Brockett  (Ruth  Place) 
writes:  “Tom  and  I came  to  C'alifornia  last  Oc- 
tober to  accept  jobs  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Radiation  Laboratory.  Wc  have  recently 
bought  a house  on  a half-acre  of  ground  just 
north  of  Danville,  and  are  enjoyitig  ‘semi-rural’ 
living  with  our  two  dogs,  a beagle  and  a boxer. 
So  far,  we  have  not  encountered  any  Oberlini- 
ans.” 

Sarah  E.  Eidemlller,  k,  is  teaching  at  Noble 
School  in  Euclid,  O. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Brainard  (Miriam  Waldron 
Brainard)  was  married  on  April  7 in  Williams- 
burg. Mass.,  to  Edward  L.  Smith  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  They  are  living  at  Bedford  Rd.,  Pocanti- 
CO  Hills,  Tarrytown. 

Eunice  Lea  Kettering,  composer  in  residence 
at  Ashland  College,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  full  professor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  LeMoyne  Cook  (Alice  M.  Hert, 
x)  are  living  in  Butler.  Pa.  Mrs.  Cook  is  con- 
tinuing her  music,  teaching  privately  and  acting 
as  church  organist.  Mr.  Cook  is  a metallurgist 
with  the  Armco  Steel  Corp. 

1930 

Henry  F.  Shipherd,  x,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  Philadelpliia  CIO  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil for  the  past  three  years,  has  left  the  trade 
union  movement  to  be  executive  director  of 
Demonstration  Industries  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  His  work  will  include  interview- 
ing handicaped  persons  seeking  employment  and 
contacting  employers. 

Dr.  Hollis  W.  Barber  has  a new  book,  “For- 
eign Policies  of  the  United  States,”  just  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  IDryden  Press  of  New  York.  He 
is  associate  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Louise  M.  Hosmer,  x.  is  teaching  music  pri- 
vately in  Farmington,  AHnn, 

W,  Leas  Housley,  x,  is  a ceramic  engineer 
with  the  Belmont  Stamp  & Enamel  Co.  of 
New  Philadelphia,  O. 

Ina  M.  Hoch,  x,  is  teaching  at  the  high  school 
in  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.s.  Chester  Fisk  (Margaret  Palmer)  has  a 
new  book.  “Locjk  Up  and  Live.”  published  by  the 
Macale.ster  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
It  deals  with  basic  movements  used  for  the  inter- 
preting of  hymns  and  spirituals  and  with  their 
meaning  in  everday  living.  Mrs.  Fisk  presented 
programs  and  workshops  in  rhythmic  choirs  in  a 
number  of  churches  in  the  midwest  during  May 
ami  will  spent  August  leading  rljythms  at  the 
Camps  Farthe.st  Out  in  Chico  and  Miramounte, 
Calif.,  and  at  the  Northwest  Regional  Confer- 
ence at  Pacific  University,  Oregon. 

1931 

Lawrence  E.  Weit  reports  that  a new  address 
is  the  “same  house,  new  number” — 37302  Eu- 
clid Avc.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

1932 

Since  1948,  Elizabeth  Denton  has  been  in 
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A Scene  From  "Shane” 

Van  Heflin,  Alan  Ladd,  Jean  Arthur,  and  Brandon  DeWilde  are  among 
the  stars  appearing  in  Paramount’ s technicolor  production  of  Shane. 


A newspaperman  tired  of  daily  as- 
sembly of  facts.  Jack  Schaefer,  ’29,  has 
taken  refuge  in  writing  fiction.  As  he 
explains  it,  "Fiction  is  a relief  from 
constant  editorials  on  mine  strikes,  local 
politics,  court  decisions,  the  United 
Nations,  and  such.  I've  written  literally 
millions  of  words  for  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  — have  done 
everything  possible  on  the  editorial  side 
except  run  a women’s  page.” 

Shane,  his  first  piece  of  fiction,  be- 
gan as  a short  story.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  many  nights  of  work,  from 
midnight  to  two  a.  m.,  it  finally 
emerged  as  a novel. 

Shane  was  bought  by  Paramount 
Studios  and  has  now  been  made  into  a 
film  which  is  currently  receiving  rave 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  as  physical  tlierapy  consultant 
in  the  Crippled  Childrens  Division  of  the  Ari- 
zona State  DeparlmctU  of  Pul)lic  Welfare. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Thomsen  and  family  will 
l)e  travelling  in  Kurope  from  July  until  early 
1954.  Mr.  Thomsen  has  a foreign  assignment 
ft»r  Shell  Oil  (!oin])any  and  will  have  his  head- 
(juarters  at  The  Hague.  Holland. 

Lloyd  Hennings,  teacher  <»f  social  studies  at 
the  High  School,  lOlyria.  O..  has  been  aiM'ointed 
to  the  newly  created  i>osl  of  assi.slanl  principal 
of  the  schottl.  Aiming  his  duties  will  he  the 
direction  of  the  summer  school  luogram. 

Mary  A.  Eisendrath,  x,  is  with  the  music  pul)- 
lishing  firm  of  Carl  l*‘iseher  Music  in  ( hicago. 

E.  Irne  Mine,  x.  is  secretary  in  the  geology 
department  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

1933 

VVriliiiK  i.(  the  I'CAr  iir.,si)ccls  of  llii:  Ni-w 
’I'riLT  IliKli  Sdinol  li:isi-l.all  learn.  I lie  ( 'liicaKc 
Triljiiiie  rcporler  says  nl  Lionel  (Tige)  Lightner, 


reviews  in  Time,  Life,  the  New  Yorker, 
and  other  hard-to-please  publications 
as  well  as  in  the  daily  papers. 

It  is  the  story  of  a stranger  who  one 
day  rides  into  the  lives  of  a simple 
pioneer  family,  for  a time  controls 
their  destinies,  and  then  is  gone  as 
suddenly  as  he  came. 

The  Silver  Whip,  which  has  been 
playing  this  spring  at  Cleveland 
theaters,  is  from  a short  story  by  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Another  novel.  Solstice,  will 
be  serialized  in  Collier’s,  and  the  mo- 
tion picture  rights  have  already  been 
sold  to  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

Mr.  Schaefer  has  a son,  Carl,  at 
Oberlin,  who  has  just  completed  his 
freshman  year. 


llieir  coacli  : “A  veteran  of  12  years  at  New 
Trier,  Coach  Lightner  has  handled  the  varsity 
baseball  sciuad  the  last  four  years  and  has  di- 
rected it  to  Suburban  T^eague  championship.s  in 
1949  and  1950,  second  place  in  1951.  and  a 
share  of  tlie  title  last  spring.  In  addition,  Light- 
ner leaches  lOnglish,  serves  as  dean  of  sopho- 
more bfjys,  ami  conducts  a ciiurse  in  the  Great 
Hooks  for  members  of  the  senior  class ” 

Dr.  John  S.  Dickhoff,  formerly  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  and  luisliaiid  of  Mrs.  Vera  Dickhoff.  m. 
is  now  professor  of  education  ;it  Hunter  C'ollcge. 
New  York  City.  The  Dieklioffs  are  living  in 
New  Koclielle.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Ftorito  is  an  obstelrician  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.  Hesides  a busy  practice, 
since  July,  1952,  he  has  been  chief  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the  Grace-New  Haven  Com- 
munity Hospital.  The  hospital  moved  into  a 
new  building  in  l''e)>ruary  which  has  meant 
ailded  r<•sl)on^ibilities  in  organizing  the  new  de- 
partment . 

Mrs.  Leon  V.  Whipple  (Carolyn  Garner) 


writes  r “Almost  two  years  ago  we  came  over  to 
Ihree  Oak.s  in  southwestern  Michigan,  to  make 
our  home.  Since  then  we’ve  been  busy  fixing 
up  uur  big  old  home  and  yard  and  enjoying  it. 
Our  community  activities  are  centered  in  church, 
PFA.  and  Hand  Boosters  with  scpiare  dancing 
for  fun  whenever  we  get  a chance.” 

1934 

Chief  editor  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Press  since  1942.  Helen  Clapesattle  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Press  as  of  July  1. 
Miss  Clapesattle  is  author  of  “The  Doctors 
Mayo,”  biography  of  the  famed  Rochester  sur- 
geons which  has  been  an  all-time  best  seller 
among  books  published  by  the  University.  In 
addition  to  her  editing  work,  she  has  contributed 
articles  to  magazines  on  various  aspects  of  j»ub- 
lishing.  research  and  writing.  During  the  past 
year  she  served  as  a member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Association  of  American  University 
l^resses. 

1935 

Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Rodgers  (Alice  M.  Romick. 
x)  is  soloist  at  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Steubenville,  O.  In  March  she  took 
a leading  part  in  the  “Darkest  Hour,’*  cantata 
presented  by  the  Civic  Oratorio  Society  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Lt.  Col.  Myron  A.  Funk,  x,  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

1936 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Brown  was  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Bowser  Technical  Refrigeration 
Co.  of  Terryville,  Conn.,  in  February.  The 
company  manufactures  low  temperature  equip- 
ment and  environmental  test  chambers.  For 
the  past  twelve  years,  he  had  been  with  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Aircraft  as  test  engineer,  assistant 
project  engineer  and  chief  installation  laboratory 
engineer. 

Sam  Higuchi,  x,  and  his  associates  incorpor- 
ated as  a general  insurance  agency,  the  Con- 
tinental Insurance  Agency  of  Hawaii,  with  main 
offices  at  58  N.  King  St.,  Honolulu.  They  now 
handle  a complete  line  of  insurance. 

1937 

Robert  Bliss  writes;  “In  a place  as  big  as 
New  York,  when  two  Oberlinians  meet  acci- 
dentally, it’s  worth  reporting  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  I am  a member  of  the  Cantata 
Singers,  directed  by  Arthur  Mendel.  Not  long 
ago,  while  waiting  for  a rehearsal  to  start,  1 
felt  someone  looking  at  me — Brayton  Lewis,  x. 


Heads  Chemists 
Emmett  Scott  Carmichael,  30,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society’s  New 
York  section,  the  largest  member- 
ship among  the  Society’s  1 42  local 
sections.  Mr.  Carmichael  is  tech- 
nical assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Socony-V acuum  Laiborutories 
in  Brooklyn. 
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Thus,  when  tho  cml  t>f  tlu-  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  came,  ami  Hrayton.  Hol>  \Voo«l, 
’4'^,  ami  1 were  discussin^r  the  results,  I wasn’t 
much  surprised  t<i  see  (lordon  Jitncs.  \U>,  walk 
up.  'Tell  me.  he  sai<l.  ‘Where’s  Helen  Sirass- 
burger  (’J9)?’  ‘1  <lun't  know,’  1 answered. 

‘Diilii't  you  know  she  was  your  soprano  soloist?’ 
(lordon  asked.  ‘.She  married  a fellow  at  Vale 
named  Boatright.’  Since  1 had  been  excitedly 
praising  this  new  voice  to  all  who  would  listen, 
it  was  certainly  a pleasure  to  find  out  that  she 
was  part  of  the  Oberlin  family.” 

Dr.  Westervelt  Romaine,  instructor  in  music 
at  the  I'niversily  of  Maryland,  is  credited  w’ith 
the  "rediscovery”  of  “Renaldo,”  a Brahms  ro- 
mantic c<miposilion  for  chorus,  stored  away  for 
83  years  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  had 
been  looking  for  romantic  music  for  a class  pro- 
ject and  had  read  that  Brahms  had  written 
"Renaldo”  based  on  Goethe's  poem.  So  far  as 
is  known,  only  six  copies  of  the  composition 
e.xist.  Dr.  Romaine  had  the  score  duplicated 
for  the  choir  of  St.  John’s  Church  in  (Jeorge- 
town  where  he  is  choirmaster  and  where  the 
first  performance  was  given  last  February. 

Kathryn  Gamble,  who  has  served  as  acting 
director  for  the  past  year,  has  been  appoinle<l 
director  of  the  Montclair  Art  Museum  at  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.  She  has  been  on  the  staff  of  tlie 
museum  since  1944. 

1938 

Report  from  the  Wendell  Hinkeys  ("BepP^’r” 
Taylor.  ’40)  ; “Wen  and  another  fellow  now 


New  Job 

Frederick  Brewster,  ’57 , has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  John  Mather  Lup- 
ton  Co.  in  Nete  York  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity.  From  1946-51  he 
ivas  head  of  the  London  netvs  bu- 
reau of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Co.  He  and  his  ivife  and  two 
daughters  live  in  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


own  and  operate  a small  woodworkiii'f  ami  cabi- 
netmaking shop  in  Bxirnsville.  N.  C..  12  miles 
from  Celo  Community  where  we  now  live  with 
our  five  childrcn-'Carol.  9.  Allen.  7.  Joan.  5. 
Stephen.  3.  and  Rebecca.  4 months.” 

John  W.  Paschke  is  an  economist  for  the  If.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  living  in  Glen- 
shaw.  Pa. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Reed,  prnfess<jr  of  art  at 
Brown  University,  has  received  grants  from 
the  Ford  hoimdation  and  from  the  George  A. 
and  Eliza  Gardner  Hf»ward  Ft)undaiion  for 
1953-54.  He  plans  to  spend  the  year  in  Europe, 
studying  art  in  its  (jwn  environment  and  will 
spend  half  the  year  in  Italy  ami  hVance  anil 
\isit  the  other  Kuropcati  countries  during  the  rest 
"f  the  time.  Paying  particular  attention  to  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance  and  Barotfue  periods,  he 
will  study  all  forms  of  art. 

Air.  and  -Mrs.  Wilson  C.  Grant  (Marian  He- 
denburg)  have  movcil  to  Orangeburg,  N. 


An  Award 
for  distingnhhed 
service  goes  to 
Elizabeth  Clark- 
son, ’59,  from  the 
A merican  Trade 
Association.  It  is 
being  presented 
by  Don  C.  Bliss, 
United  States  min- 
ister to  Canada. 
She  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the 
Wet  Ground 
Mica  Association. 


Mr.  (/rant  is  doing  physiologictil  research  at  the 
J.ederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River.  The  Grants 
have  "three  active  boys — 9,  6,  and  3 years  old.” 

1939 

Mr.s.  Robert  A.  Davison  (Margaret  Camp- 
bell) is  teaching  English  at  the  High  School  of 
Performing  Arts  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Dibble  (Eleanor 
Durham)  are  in  Taipei,  Formosa,  for  a two-year 
stay,  while  Mr.  Dibble  works  for  a company 
there.  They  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  Dean 
Thomas  Graham  in  June  when  he  "establishes 
the  first  Christian  college  here.” 

Mrs.  William  F.  Deal  (Frances  Morrison) 
w’rites:  ‘‘After  fourteen  months  treatment  for 
T.B..  my  husband  has  been  released  from  Biggs 
Hospital,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  spent  two  de- 
lightful months  on  the  Gulf  beaches  of  Florida 
with  the  children.  King.  12,  and  Debby.  9 years. 
Now  we  have  returned  to  our  home  in  Little 
Neck.  N.  Y..  and  my  husband  is  back  on  his 
job  as  buyer  with  S.  H.  Kress  Co.” 

1940 

Mrs.  Russell  E.  Nelson  (Elizabeth  Wilson) 
and  daughter  Marilyn.  8 months,  are  living  with 
her  parents  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  while  her  husband 
is  in  special  Army  school  prior  to  Far  Eastern 
duty.  They  hope  to  join  him  within  a year. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Kuyper  (Jeannette  Carnahan, 
x)  is  a secretary  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Columbus,  O,  She  is  living  at  1425  N.  Starr 
Rd.  The  children.  Jacqueline  and  Brian,  arc  en- 
joying a brand  new  school  building. 


geS^pxutSiiUe.  S,C 

In  his  present  pastorate  at  the  Con- 
cord Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  Brook- 
lyn, Dr.  Gardner  C.  Taylor,  t’40,  min- 
isters to  a membership  of  over  8,000 
persons.  He  still  finds  time  to  take 
an  active  part  in  civic,  denomination, 
and  interdenominational  enterprises, 
serving  as  a member  of  his  local  school 
board  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Urban  League  of  Greater  New 
York. 

He  is  in  demand  as  an  outside  speak- 
er, and  has  spoken  at  many  national 
religious  conventions. 

Last  year  his  church  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is 
presently  engaged  in  a million  dollar 
campai;:;n  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
to  rebuild. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Laura- 
belle  Scott,  'll,  one  of  Oberlin's  Phi 
Beta  Kappas. 


Marie  E.  Mesrobian,  x.  ha.s  been  attending 
Columbia  Univer.sity  during  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  George  R,  Carroll  (Elizabeth  J.  Collins, 
x)  reports  her  occuiiation  as  "housewife  and 
mother  of  three  children.”  The  C!arrolls  live  in 
Randolph,  .Mass.  Mr.  Carroll  is  doing  research 
at  .Massachu.setts  Institute  of  Tcchnolr;gy. 

Dr.  Gardner  C.  Taylor,  t,  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
cord Ba])tisl  Church  of  Christ.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  raising  money  to  re- 
build the  church,  which  burned  last  October, 

1941 

Last  summer  the  Robert  E.  Wear  family 
(Lf)uisc  Green.  ’40)  flew  to  Saipan,  where  Bob 
is  athletic  and  recreation  director  with  the  Far 
Eastern  Foundation.  "This  is  a philanthropic 
organization  which  provides  a haven  and  re- 
habilitation for  displaced  Asiatics,  whose  homes 
and  businesses  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  China Louise  is  busj* 

teaching  second  and  third  grade  children  in  our 
community  school  as  well  as  being  director  of  the 
entire  musical  program.  Duke  has  started 

school  ....  and  Lindy  is  growing  into  a 
very  attractive  little  girl.” 

Major  W.  Howard  Chubb,  ,x.  is  with  the  Air 
Force,  stationed  in  Germany. 

Alexander  Brooks  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  on  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Ben  Clymer  is  employed  as  an  aflministrative 
engineer  at  Bituminous  Coal  Research.  Inc.,  in 
Columbus,  O. 


Gardner  Tailor,  '40 
is  rebuilding  his  million-dollar 
church  destroyed  by  fire. 
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^^^s.  A.  L.  Cardinaux  (Marjorie  Zimmer)  and 
her  three  children  have  been  living  in  Kobe. 
Japan,  since  last  September.  Her  husband  is  in 
Korea  a.s  executive  officer  of  a field  team  of 
UNKRA. 

Mrs.  1).  \V.  Spriggs  (Portia  Johnson)  writes 
that  they  recently  moved  to  a new  home  at  514 
17th  St..  \V..  Rillings.  Mont.  Their  two  daugh- 
ters. Analee.  9,  and  Tracy  April,  1.  have  been 
especially  busy  liclping  with  the  paintings! 

1942 

Dr.  Donald  I.  Herdman  has  been  promote<l  to 
associate  professor  of  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Hartford.  Conn.,  where  he  has  been  teach- 
ing since  1950. 

John  N.  Hogsett,  x.  i.s  a chemical  engineer 
with  the  Union  Carbon  & Carbide  Co.,  Charles- 
ton. \V.  \'a. 

George  N.  Kamm  is  spending  a few  months 
with  his  parents  in  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich., 
helping  out  while  his  father  has  been  ill. 

Victor  J.  Stone  took  a trip  to  Europe  this 
spring.  On  his  return  in  May  he  began  a new 
job,  “administering  and  researching  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  jury  system.”  This  is  a Ford  Founda- 
tion project  at  the  University  of  Chicago  I^aw 
School. 

1943 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  Morris,  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  been 
awarded  a Ford  Fellowship  for  1953-54.  His 
program  of  study  of  educational  philosophy  will 
take  him  to  New  York  University.  Harvard 
University,  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Paul  McC.  Sears,  x,  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex., 
had  his  first  book  published  by  Holiday  House, 
Tnc.,  New  York  on  April  15.  The  book. 
“Downy  Woodpecker,”  is  a life-cycle  story  of 
the  bird,  for  children  from  6-9  years.  Mr.  Sears 
began  to  write  while  spending  two  years  in  a 
VA  hospital,  drawing  from  his  life-long  scien- 
tific interests  for  material. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Nelson.  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  at  Denison  University.  He 
joined  the  Denison  faculty  in  1950  as  an  in- 
structor in  economics.  He  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  general  education  course  in  social 
studies. 

Robert  A.  Hunt.  x.  is  in  the  sales  training 
division  of  Chevrolet  Motors  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

John  S.  Greeno,  x,  is  in  the  insurance  business 
in  DeWitt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Iworen  D.  Sayre  (Janette  Spickerman) 
writes  that  her  husband,  called  back  into  Navy 
service  in  January,  is  stationed  at  Norfolk.  Va. 
Oberlinians  welcome  at  620  Gladstone  Rd. 

Lawrence  L.  DeMott  is  a graduate  student  in 
geology  at  Harvard  University. 

The  wedding  of  Joseph  W.  Clifford  and  Susan 
Sweetser  took  place  at  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral  on  May  3.  Joe  is  a 
foreign  service  officer  at  the  .State  Department, 
After  a trip  to  Rermuda,  they  will  live  at  3016 
Q .St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Henry  A.  Hillman,  Jr.,  is  a purchasing  agent 
for  Moral  Rearmament,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1944 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wisdom  (Mary  Ink 
Wisdom.  ’43-*44)  are  serving  under  the  Metho- 
dist Board  of  World  Missions  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.  Mr.  Wisdom  is  superintendent  of  a 
large  social  settlement  atid  scluxil  along  the 
waterfront  slum  area  of  Rio. 

Mrs.  Robert  Wettingfeld  (Gayle  Choate) 
writes:  “'Phe  ihiblic  Health  .Service  closed  the 
Portland,  Me.,  hospital  as  an  economy  measure, 
and  we  were  tratisferred  to  the  .Memphis.  'Penn., 
hospital,  where  Bob.  x,  is  now  Chief  tjf  Me<li- 
cine.” 

Dr.  Ross  B.  Cone  enlisted  iti  the  Air  l‘<jree 
Medical  ('orjjs  in  July,  1952,  anti  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Maxwell  A1*'B,  M tjiitgtimcry.  Ala.,  ever 
since.  On  b'ch,  14  he  was  marrietl  to  Marie 
Ann  Grimes  of  Denver,  Golo.,  wlemi  lie  met 
while  on  tempt»rary  tluty  at  I'itzsimnmns  Army 
Hospital  in  Denver. 

Janet  M.  Wilson  and  (ieorge  K,  Owens  were 
married  mi  Nt>v,  15.  1952,  and  are  living  at  21b0 
N.  .Seott  St.,  Arlingttiii,  Janet  is  continuing 

her  wt>rk  as  cc<in<jmist  on  the  I'rench  Desk, 


Mutu:il  Security  Agency.  Her  husband  is  a 
librarian  in  the  Navy,  wlimn  she  met  at  Inter- 
natinnal  House,  University  of  California,  wliile 
getting  a M.A.  degree. 

Catharine  Adams  is  on  the  editorial  stJiff  of 
the  U.S.  New.s  and  World  Report. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  ^VoUn  (Emily  Purvis) 
liave  a daughter  horn  on  May  9 in  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Don  II.  Bein  (Alice  Coulter)  \vrites  that 
they  moved  to  Kan.sas  City.  Mo.,  in  February. 
Her  husliand  i.s  an  assistant  buyer  in  merchandis- 
ing at  the  general  office  of  the  Western  Auto 
Supply  Company.  They  have  purchased  .a  new 
home  at  5506  Beverly  Avc.,  Mission,  Kansas, 
and  moved  into  it  June  I.  Their  daughter, 
Miriam.  16  months,  keeps  Alice  “on  the  run.” 

Leonard  L.  Herrmann,  x.  received  his  B.M. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University  and  his 
M.M.  degree  from  the  American  Conservatory 
of  Music.  lie  is  now  organist  at  Shangri-La  in 
Kenosha.  Wi.s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Deck.  Jr.  (Eleanor 
Deyo,  ’47)  “introduce  a New  Deck — Richard 
Allen  — completed  May  6,  port  of  entry,  Con- 
cord. N.  II.” 

Mr.,  X.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Fitton  (Jean  Pells. 
’43)  were  transferred  in  April  from  San  Diego 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
wliere  Cy  will  be  a flight  instructor  for  about 
two  years.  They  have  bought  a home  at  409 
E.  Jackson  Ave.,  Warrington.  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brandau  (Madge  Currier) 
announce  the  Inrth  of  a daughter  on  May  1 at 
Amherst,  O. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Hawthorne  (Marjie  Horner) 
reports  that  their  new  address  in  Winnetka,  III. 
is  “just  following  the  normal  procedure,  buying 
a house  in  the  suburbs.  Lynn  is  in  kindergarten 
and  J.C..  4,  and  Tim,  2J/1,  will  be  in  school  be- 
fore we  know  it.” 

Robert  E.  Calvin,  x,  completed  his  A.B.  de- 
gree last  December  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  spent  the  spring  term  there  working 
on  Ins  master’s  degree. 

The  engagement  of  Martha  R.  Morton  to  Ber- 
nard Johnson  Langston  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  was 
announced  in  April.  A late  summer  wedding  is 
planned.  Martha  is  assistant  dean  of  women  at 
Oregon  State  College.  Mr.  Langston  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Carver  and  Langston.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  holds 
the  LL.B,  from  the  University  of  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Plarper  (Frances 
Rothwell,  x)  are  living  in  Secane,  Pa.  Mr.  Har- 
per is  a sales  representative  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  for  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

1945 

Dr.  John  L.  Zimmerman,  x,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Toledo,  O.,  and  is  living 
near  Maumee.  O. 

Rev.  Robert  Bond,  t,  formerly  minister  to 
Congregational  Christian  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  has  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Manson-Moorland  Larger  Parish  at  Man- 
son,  Iowa. 

Rev,  Harold  R.  Albert,  tm.  pastor  of  the  First 
English  Lutheran  Church  in  Columbus,  O.,  re- 
ceived an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree 
in  June  from  his  alma  mater,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  his  pastorate,  Dr.  Albert  is 
chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  a member  of  the 
Wittenberg  board  of  directors  and  of  the  board 
of  the  Franklin  County  Council  of  Churches. 

Dr.  Charles  Whitcher  is  serving  in  the  Army 
for  two  years.  He  is  chief  of  anestlicsia  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Hospital  in  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

“After  a sojourn  of  eight  years  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  iti  Baltimore,”  writes  Mrs.  John 
Danicl.son  (Terry  Bell)  “we  moved  to  Englc- 
wocj(l,  N.  J..  in  January.  J<jhn  i.s  assistant  direc- 
tor at  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York  (hty. 
We’re  i»ruiul  parents  of  jenny,  born  January  9.” 

Ann  Martin  writes:  “1  married  Dick  Edclman 
last  December  atul  am  about  to  sail  for  Germany 
to  j(jiii  him.  He  is  a doctor,  stalitmcd  in  an 
Army  hospital.” 

Margaret  Forsythe  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant dean  of  women  at  Kent  Slate  University. 

Dr.,  X.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Marshall  (Margery 
Scott)  have  nif)ve<l  t(j  .Santa  (‘rn/.  (,’alif.,  wlicrc 
Bruce  has  opened  an  tiffice  for  the  practice  of 
Iiediatrics.  'I'hc  Marslialls  have  three  daugli- 
ters  .Snsan,  49j,  Linda,  2,  ami  Dehorah.  al- 
most 1.  'I’hey  report  that  by  July  they  will  have 
“as  neighbors  (rjf  35  miles)  John.  ’4.1,  ami 


Polly  Richards,  who  will  also  start  a pediatric 
practice  in  Los  Altos.  Calif." 

Mrs.  Thomas  Stauffer  (Anne  Kennard)  re- 
ports that  they  are  back  from  the  Canal  Zone, 
civilians  again.  Tom  will  resume  his  psychia- 
tric practice  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  “Margy  is 
now  3J^  and  wc  brought  back  a new  one,  Kenny 
(Kennard  Shaw),  who  is  a year  old  in  May.” 
New  address — 101  Woodcrest  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  W 

On  April  1,  Winston  W.  Wolvington,  became 
a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wolvington  and 
Wormwood  with  offices  in  the  Synies  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Rev.  Guthrie  R.  Swartz,  associate  minister  of 
the  First  Congregational  Churcli  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  is  director  of  Camp  Claire  this  summer. 

1946 

Capt.  G.  Allen  Price,  Jr.,  is  a physician,  sta- 
tioned at  Sclfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mich. 

Dr.  William  E.  Fletcher,  x,  is  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

E.  El'se  Hosten,  x.  is  a structural  engineer 
with  Smith.  Ilinchman  & Grylls  in  Detroit. 

Rev.  Erston  Butterfield,  t,  served  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  from  19-18  to 
1952.  Since  last  fall  he  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Southeast  Convention  of  the  Church. 

Frank  C.  Simpson  has  been  transferred  to  the 
New  Kensington.  Pa.,  works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  where  he  is  works  accountant 
for  the  Conduit  Products  Department.  Frank 
and  Pat  have  two  children.  Connie  Sue,  7,  and 
David.  4,  and  are  living  at  416  Craig  Dell  Road, 
New  Kensington. 

Gerald  A.  Huber,  x.  completed  his  college  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Toledo  and  is  now  a 
junior  medical  student  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
School  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fritts  (Margaret 
Spoehr)  report:  “We’re  happy  to  be  in  a home 
of  our  own  (W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Elm  Grove, 
Wis.)  and  will  welcome  all  Oberlinians.  We 
enjoyed  a visit  with  Tony,  ’45,  and  Dorris  Kem- 
merer  Belknap  when  they  were  in  Milwaukee.” 

Gloucester  A.  Price,  Jr.,  is  in  the  medical 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Self- 
ridge AFB,  Mich.  He  will  complete  his  service 
in  June  1954. 

1947 

Rev.  (t,  ’46-’47)  and  Mrs.  Forrest  F.  Smith- 
son  are  in  Champaign,  111.,  where  Mr.  Smithson 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
September  they  will  return  to  their  mission 
work  at  Lahore,  West  Pakistan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  (Carolyn  Mac- 
Daniels)  have  a daughter,  Janet  Woodbury,  born 
on  April  24  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Turner  (Betty  Jane 
Smith)  have  been  appointed  instructors  in  music 
at  Rocky  Mountain  College.  Billings.  Mont., 
and  will  begin  their  new  positions  in  the  fall. 
Phil  has  been  minister  of  music  at  the  I*  irst 
Methodist  Church.  Springfield,  111.,  for  the  past 
five  years  and  Betty  has  served  as  organ  instruc- 
tor at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Junior  College  ofMusic 
and  as  organist  at  the  First  Alethodist  C hurch. 
In  their  new  positions.  Phil  will  direct  the  col- 
lege chorus  and  teach  vocal  music  ami  she  will 
teach  organ  and  piano  and  assist  in  choral 
activities. 

Theodore  C.  Daniels  is  teaching  freshman 
physics  and  working  on  his  Ph.l).  degree  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Lt.  Bruce  Hudson  is  in  Germany,  stationed 
with  the  495lh  Medical  Group  in  the  Air  Force. 

After  teaching  at  the  Clarke  School  f(u‘  the 
Deaf  in  Northampton.  Mass.,  for  three  years,  in 
September.  1952,  Martha  Buchman  went  to 
Na.shville.  Tenn..  to  be  teacher  for  bearing- 
bandicaijped  cliiUlrcn  witli  tlie  'renncssec  Hear- 
ing aiui  .Speech  h'oumlation.  In  nihlition.  she 
is  teaching  one  course  at  the  (Jeorge  Peabody 
nVachers  College. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Smith  has  resigned  from  the 
Oklahoma  Me<lical  Re.Kearcb  Institute  in  Okla- 
homa (*ity  ti)  take  a position  as  instructor  in 
tlie  «lei)artment  of  pharmacology  at  tlie  School 
of  Medicine.  Bo.ston  Hniversity.  His  new  ad- 
dress 80  F..  ("oncord  .'^t..  Boston. 

Oliver  Henderson.  Jr.,  x.  is  assistant  professor 
of  biology  at  The  Citailel.  CbarlcsUm,  S.  C. 
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Jean  Ingram,  x.  is  teachiii^f  nl  Lincoln  Kle- 
mcntary  Scluiol  in  I’iltsbmBli,  I’a. 

Wilbur  C.  Herbst.  x.  is  speech  consultant  and 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  Hast  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Dr,  Gerard  A.  DelGrippo  graduated  from 
(icorge  Washington  University  Medical  School 
in  Washington.  I).  C..  and  took  his  internship 
at  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital  in  Sayre.  Pa. 
He  practiced  for  a short  time  in  I’en  Van.  N.  Y., 
and  is  now  practicing  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Mildred  L.  Hassa,  x.  i.s  a supervisor  with  Ohio 
Pell  Telephone  Company  in  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Horace  J.  Charles  (Katherine  Mackey) 
writes:  “Jack  was  discharged  from  the  USAF  in 
March.  We  have  returned  to  Puffalo  and  arc 
looking  forward  to  settling  down  in  one  place 
for  a while,” 


1948 

The  engagement  of  Marion  B.  Thomas  to 
William  H.  Givens,  Jr.,  was  announced  in  May. 
During  the  past  year,  Marion  has  been  studying 
piano  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Givens  graduated 


Ann  Langdon,  ’49 
was  married  last  January  to  Bob 
Swanson.  He  is  an  electric  dis- 
tribution engineer  and  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Ann  has  been  working  towards 
her  certification  as  a teacher. 


from  Yale  University  in  1946  and  is  now  with 
the  actuarial  department  of  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society. 

Mr,  (V-12,  ’45)  and  Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Pengt- 
son  (Miriam  Clark)  are  living  at  1212  Jersey 
Ave.,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  with  their  son 
Eric,  now  11  weeks  old,  Glenn  is  editing  ex- 
periment station  and  university  publications  at 
West  N'irginia  University. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Izzo,  x.  is  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Lyell  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  is  instructor  in  pharma- 
cology at  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia. 

^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  King  Stewart  move<l  from 
Cleveland  to  San  Francisco  last  January.  King 
is  working  at  Pacific  Metals  Co.  there. 

Rose  Marie  Ellington  and  Lester  Rushin,  Jr., 
were  married  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  Jan,  26. 


Lester  i.s  in  Hawaii  with  the  Naval  Air  Force 
and  Ro.se  is  continuing  to  teach  piano  at  Tal- 
ladega College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Grandle  (Janet  Mus- 
grove  Grandle)  have  a son  Frank  Mark,  horn 
April  5.  Frank  is  an  accountant  in  the  office  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Alan  R.  McCall  is  doing  statistical  work  for 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  of  Alice  Pusey  to  Dr.  Hein- 
rich Dieter  Holland  was  announced  this  .spring. 
Alice  is  a secretary  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  Princeton  University.  Dr.  Hol- 
land graduated  from  Princeton  University  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia.  He 
is  teaching  in  the  Geology  Department  at 
Princeton. 

Jack  A.  Martin  is  a sales  detailist  for  the 
Central  Pharmacal  Co.  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  work- 
ing in  the  Cleveland  area. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfrid  T-iepe  (Madeleine  Zel- 
ler) announce  the  birth  of  Katherine  Helen  in 
in  Chicago  on  April  26. 

1949 

Dr.  John  A.  Barlow,  instructor  in  psychology 
at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Denison  University,  Granville,  O.,  effective 
Sept,  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jonah  Kalb  (Janet  Astier.  ’48) 
are  living  in  Petersburg,  Va.  Jonah  is  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  at  Fort  Lee  and  Jan  is 
working  in  the  Memorial  Guidance  Clinic  in 
Richmond. 

Janet  Toohy  is  just  finishing  two  years  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  where  she  has 
been  completing  a master’s  degree  in  Group 
Work  and  living  at  International  House. 

Richard  D,  Rea,  x,  is  with  the  U-Drive-It 
Company  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  x,  is  teaching  in  West  Junior 
High  School  at  Alton,  111, 

Mr.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Carnev  spent 
1950-52  in  India  under  the  Board  of  Mi.ssions 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  where  Mr.  Carney  was 
vice-principal  of  Christian  High  School.  Jabal- 
pur, India.  Mark  Furman  Carney  was  born  on 
July  27.  1952.  Because  of  the  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  Carney  following  his  birth,  they  returned 
to  the  States  in  late  August,  1952,  and  have 
been  spending  the  year  in  Milford,  Conn.  They 
plan  to  return  to  church  work  in  Ohio  in  July. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Barr  D.  Younker  (Sarah  L. 
Graham)  are  in  Savannah,  Ga..  where  Lt. 
Younker  is  serving  with  the  Air  Force.  Sally 
lists  herself  as  "housewife,  organist  and  choir 
director,”  but  gives  no  details. 

Patricia  E.  Hagens,  x.  is  studying  piano  with 
Robert  Goldsand  at  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music,  New  York  City. 

James  K.  Sunshine  is  now  education  editor  of 
the  Providence.  R.  I..  .Sunday  Journal  and  .Anne 
(Fassett),  ’47,  is  working  at  Brown  University. 
They  are  living  at  US  Williams  St..  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 

The  engagement  of  Virginia  Stark  to  Richard 
Sherrell  was  announced  in  April.  A Septemher 
wedding  is  planned.  During  the  last  year  Ginny 
has  been  studying  for  her  master’s  degree  in  the 
Far  Eastern  Studies  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  Richard  is  a student  at 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  has 
two  more  years. 

Robert  L.  Tarnow  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  office  of  Goulds  Pumps.  The  Tarnows 
(Patricia  Cobb)  and  their  two  boys  will  wel- 
come Oberlin  company  — 2719  Western  Ave., 
Park  Forest,  111. 

Milton  V.  Groesbeck  is  boys’  work  secretary 
at  the  YMCA  in  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pickens  (Willa  Jean 
Anderson)  announce  the  birth  of  Cynthia  Lee  on 
April  20. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Pcdclicord  (Joanne 
Street)  have  a daughter.  Charlotte  Lee.  born 
Afarcb  15. 

Patricia  Payez  and  William  S.  Robson.  Jr., 
were  married  on  March  21.  They  arc  living  in 
White  Plains.  N.  V. 

Mr.  anti  Mrs.  James  E.  Dittes  (Frances  Skin- 
ner. ’46)  have  a son.  Laurence  William,  born 
May  6 in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  M.  Bellows  (Evcly.n 


Schmidt)  have  m<ivetl  to  9.16  N<ittingham  St., 
Gnisse  I’tiinte,  Mich.,  as  Mr.  hell/»ws  has  been 
transferrerl  t'i  the  Inum*  plant  i»f  his  firm,  the 
Kaiser  M amifartnring  Ctjrp.  'I'hey  have  one 
Peter  Oliver,  8 nvjntlis  u\(\. 

Don  Campbell,  assistant  ftjt>tball  ami  track 
cfjach  at  Oberlin  High  .Schotd,  will  l»c  hca<l 
cf»ach  in  tliose  spfirls  and  physical  cfliication  in- 
slructtjr  beginning  next  S<-i>lcnibcr.  The  Camp- 
bells (Carol  Morrison,  ’44)  have  a daughter, 
Kimberly,  hYi,  and  live  at  413  E.  College  St. 

Charles  A.  Reich,  who  received  hi.s  LL.B. 
degree  from  ^'a)c  Law  Schtjol  in  1952,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black 
for  the  next  year.  He  begins  his  work  in  June 
and  will  tlo  research  and  other  legal  work.  At 
Yale  he  was  a member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Journal  for  1951-52. 

In  January,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Rosenthal 
(.Mary  Owen,  ’50)  moved  to  1850  Grantham  ,St., 
Cleveland,  where  they  have  a much  larger  place 
and  room  for  their  two  girls,  Susie,  two,  and 
Gary  (Garnett  Mary)  horn  Feb.  27.  Vince  is 
with  the  Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co.,  handling 
the  hourly  job  evaluation  and  wage  adminisisa- 
lion  program  in  the  personnel  department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  May  (Nancy  Chapin) 
have  moved  to  a farm  eight  miles  north  of 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  where  they  are  “enjoying  sec- 


Lt.  Meets  Lt. 

Lt.  Judith  Elaine  Johnston,  ’SO, 
is  now  married  to  Lt.  Janies  Rob- 
ert White. 


ing  spring  plowing  and  tlrilling.”  They  liave 
a lake  on  the  farm  for  fishing  and  swimming. 
New  address — 7996  Plymouth  Rd..  RD  2.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

M-.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Kropp  (Marjorie 
Hull)  of  Columbus.  O..  amujunce  the  birth  of 
Norman  M'altcr  on  March  28. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Lewis  (Margaret  Shive- 
ly. *47)  have  moved  from  Chicago  to  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.,  where  IMiil!  is  an  assistant  at  St. 
Mark’s  Cathedral. 

Dick  Aniiot  and  Bob  Masters.  *48.  took  part 
in  the  play  “.Stalag  17”  given  by  the  Youngs- 
town Players  on  .March  20. 

The  Robert  G.  Goodwins  have  a son.  Thomas 
Gillett,  born  Dec.  15.  They  arc  living  at  7 
Landing  Rd..  Hampton.  N.  IL.  and  are  looking 
forward  to  a "miniature  Oberlin  reunion  in 
July”  with  Leigh  Conover,  x.  of  Absecon,  N.  J.. 
Keith  Clinton  of  Pali.'^ade.  ('olo..  and  Mr.  an<! 
Mrs.  Dale  Crooks  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  (Duke)  Brecken- 
ridge  (Margie  W’yekoff,  x’51)  have  a second  son, 
.Stephen  Karl,  horn  April  28.  Their  older  son, 
Daniel,  will  he  three  in  jttne. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  David  Oisen  have  a new  soti. 
David  K\  mcr.  born  Dec.  1.  1952. 


for  JULY  1953 
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1950 

Mary  Young  has  received  an  Ezra  Oirncll 
I'ellowship  (tuition  plus  $1800)  for  1953-54  to 
continue  licr  grailuate  study  in  liislory  at  Cor- 
nell Lhiiversity.  This  is  one  of  four  "Senior  Fel- 
lowships” granted  hy  the  University. 

Harold  L.  Thompson,  t.  is  division  secretary 
of  the  American  Hihle  Society  in  Dallas.  Texas. 

Ensign  Richard  M.  Hungerford.  x,  completed 
his  college  work  at  Hiram  College  in  1950.  He 
is  now  a maintenance  officer  in  the  Naval  Air 
C'orps.  stationed  at  Lnkehursl.  N.  J. 

Robert  Kc."ry,  x.  is  working  for  Harshaw 
(‘hemical  Co.  in  Cleveland. 

Dan  Buck  completed  his  M.S,  degree  in  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Newark  College  of  En- 
gineering in  1952  ami  is  now  doing  research  in 
crystal  physics  at  the  Sylvania  Electric  Products 
Corp.  laboratories  in  Hayside,  N.  Y.  In  addi- 
tion. he  is  working  towards  his  Ph.D.  in  physics 
at  New  York  Ihiiversity  ami  is  a member  of  the 
choir  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Zehler  (Joan  Powley)  arc 
living  near  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  Ray 
is  continuing  doctoral  studies  in  economics.  He 
will  be  a University  Fellow  for  1953-54.  Joan 
is  a caseworker  with  the  Chicago  Child  Care 
Society,  a child  placement  agency. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  \'alett  (Shirley  Bellman) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Eric 
Douglas,  on  April  4.  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Louis  M.  Smith  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  March. 

Richard  L.  Whitehouse  has  been  in  San  Fer- 
nando. Calif.,  since  November.  He  is  studying 
privately  with  Edgar  Lustgarten,  solo  cellist  for 
MGM  studios,  directs  the  choir  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  "deliver  mail  as  a means  of 
supporting  myself.” 

O.  Dwight  Brown,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Ohio  Junior  C'hamber  of  Commerce  since 
June.  1951.  was  appointed  executive  secretary 


Birthdays  Have  Passed 
for  these  children.  We  just  got 
the  picture,  but  it  was  taken  a year 
ago  July.  On  the  left,  Molly 
Pearce  Davis,  x’51,  ivith  son 
Courtenay,  111,  and  on  the  right. 
Dorothy  Lyman  Waller,  ’51 , with 
Amlrea.  then  one  month  old,  Mike 
Waller.  ’49,  has  a job  in  Lima, 
Ohio  >547  S.  Cole  St.)  and  they 
U'ould  love  to  see  Oberlinians. 

of  the  riiamber  of  Comnu-rce  in  X<-nio,  Ohio,  iji 
March. 

Ralph  Bickford  has  sprtil  the  past  year  stuily- 
ing  at  ^'alc  Divinity  .ScIukiI.  This  stmimcr  he 
is  working  with  (•mf»ti<in.ally  disturbed  chihlr<-n 
at  tin-  Children’s  Center  in  New  Haven.  In  llu- 
f.'ill  he  pl.ans  ii)  rftnrn  to  llic  N'.Mt’A  as  ;i  boys’ 
work  secretary,  probably  in  Pennsylvania. 

.Mr.  ami  .Mrs.  Karl  L.  Coen  (Barbara  Kern) 
have  a 'laughter.  Kathryn  Sue.  Ijorn  on  May  7 
in  Massillon.  O. 

Howard  Carstens  and  \’irginia  I'.llen  Nance 


of  Enid.  Okla..  were  married  on  March  6.  ‘‘Vir- 
ginia is  employed  by  the  public  schools  as  a 
speech  therapist  and  is  a director  for  the  Little 
rhentre.  while  I’m  attending  graduate  school  and 
lead  Great  Books  discussion  groups  in  my  spare 
moments.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dilatush  (Lois  Chambers, 
m)  moved  to  501  Garfield  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
February.  They  plan  to  make  Denver  their 
permanent  home. 

Stanley  M.  Fisher  received  his  LL.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in 
February.  He  has  been  appointed  as  law  clerk 
to  Judge  Charles  C.  Simons.  Chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  6th  ('ir- 
cuil.  ‘‘Court  is  held  in  Cincinnati,  but  we  will 
live  in  Detroit  (17674  Manderson  Rd.)  where 
Judge  Simons  has  lus  chambers  in  the  Federal 

Building As  always,  we  sliall  welcome 

visits  from  any  Oberlinians  passing  through 
Detroit ” 

James  F.  Haubert,  x,  graduated  from  St.  Louis 
University  Institute  of  Technology  in  1952  and 
is  now  a research  assistant  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  working  for  his  master’s  degree  in 
meterology. 

Mr.  (gr.  ’48-’50)  and  Mrs.  Norris  Hayhurst 
(Ruth  E.  West,  x’41)  are  living  near  Eaton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hayhurst  is  an  invetitories  clerk  with 
the  Inland  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Dayton. 

Mama  MacMahon  and  L.  Paul  Neufer  arc 
planning  an  August  1 wedding  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  After  graduation,  Mama  worked  with  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  during  the  past  year 
attended  Boston  University  School  of  Education 
where  she  will  receive  her  master’s  degree  in 
elementary  education  in  August.  Paul  gradu- 
ated from  Dickinson  College  in  1950  and  received 
his  B.D.  degree  in  June  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  He  has  also  been  serving 
as  minister  at  the  North  Saugus  Union  Church 
of  Saugus.  Mass. 

Judith  E.  Johnston  and  Lt.  James  Robert 
White  were  married  on  Feb.  7 at  Gulf  Stream, 
Fla.,  at  Judy’s  home.  Judy’s  mother  is  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Johnston  (Ada  Belle  Travis,  ’23).  They 
spent  their  honeymoon  at  Nassau,  Bahama,  then 
flew  back  to  California.  Judy  graduated  last 
spring  from  the  School  of  Physical  Therapy  of 
the  Medical  College  of  V'irginla  and  is  stationed 
at  Parks  Air  Force  Base,  California,  as  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force  Medical  Speciali.st 
Corps.  Jim,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  also  assigned  to  duty  at  Parks. 

Mrs.  David  Turnbull  (Joan  Neff)  writes:  “Wc 
were  married  on  March  21.  Peg  Ross  was  my 
maid  of  honor ; Earl  and  Barb  Kern  Coen  came 
over  from  Massillon  for  the  wedding.  Dave  is  a 
mechanical  engineer,  working  for  Union  Metal 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Canton  and  I’m  Women 
and  Girls  Work  Secretary  for  the  North  Can- 
ton Branch  of  the  YMCA.  We’re  living  at  402 
I'h  .Maple  St..  North  Canton,  O.” 

Mrs.  Seth  Johnston  (Joyce  Johnson.  ’49)  re- 
ports: “Seth  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
agricultural  economics  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  June.  1952.  Thomas  Seth  was  born  at  the 
OSU  Hospital  on  July  31,  1952.  In  March, 
Seth  began  work  as  a trainee  with  Opekasit. 
Inc.,  a farm  management  company  with  its 
home  office  at  Hamilton.  O.  We  arc  living  on 
the  Kroger  farm  at  Indiati  Hill  near  Cincin- 
nati. Our  house  is  real  old  with  a beautiful 
view  anti  lots  of  problems.  We’d  love  to  see 
friends  and  classmates.” 

1951 

Howard  L.  Clarke,  Jr.,  x.  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  C Lazy  U Ranch  at  C'ranby,  C'oki. 

Ensign  Benson  Scheff  has  been  assigned  to 
Naval  duty  in  Washington  and  is  living  at 
1805  N.  (Juinn  St..  yVrlington.  \'a. 

Henry  Kaufmann  is  completing  his  second  year 
nf  law  school  at  Harvard  University  this  .spring. 
He  reports  "kinds  of  Oberlinians  are  regular 
liatronlzers  of  the  graduate  dining  hall  and  Ober- 
lin  livill  sessions  about  the  ‘g«»od  old  clays’  are 

cpiite  freciuent Summer  plans  indefinite 

maylie  Kurc)|>e." 

Mrs.  )■:.  Kennedy  l.angstaff  (Percy  Lee)  re- 
liorls  that  tliey  now  have  an  apartment  at  11 
Avenue  d'lena,  Paris,  and  are  “spending  our 
time  washing  walls  and  waxitig  floors,  except 
weekends  when  we  take  our  new  car  (Citroen) 
;incl  explore  hidden  coniers  of  I' ranee.  Ken  is 
starling  to  travel  and  as  much  as  possible  I go 


with  him.  We're  enjoying  Paris  in  the  spring 
to  its  fullest.” 

2nd  Lt.  Douglas  Raine  is  with  the  430th 
Fighter  Bomber  Stpiadron  and  has  been  in  Korea 
since  January,  flying  the  F84  Thunderjets.  He 
has  flown  .several  close  support  missions  and  been 
oji  deep  missions  as  far  north  as  the  Yalu,  but 
says  he  can  make  no  spcctactilar  claims  yet.  He 
CxjK'Cts  to  get  in  his  hundred  sortie.s  and  be 
home  by  Christmas. 

Jack  Frcderickson.  x.  graduated  from  Boston 
I iiivcrsity  in  1952  and  is  now  combining  stucly 
in  pastorial  psychology  at  Andover  Newton 
Theological  .Seminary  with  work  as  director  of 
religious  education  at  the  First  Congregational 
( hurch  of  Norwood.  Mass.  He  was  married  on 
June  28.  1952.  to  Lorraine  .Stone.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Bouve- Boston  School  of  Pliysical 
Education  and  is  teaching  phy.sical  education  in 
one  of  the  junior  higli  schools  in  Newton.  .Mass. 

In  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  W.  Meachen 
(Marie  Louise  Emery)  moved  to  Waterbury. 
( onn..  wdiere  Jerry  is  organist-choirmaster  at 
St.  John’.s  Parish  and  is  teaching  music  at  St. 
.Margaret’s  School  for  Girls.  Marie  is  to  be 
.soprano  soloist  at  the  church  and  also  to  teach 
music  in  the  lower  school  at  St.  Margaret’s, 

The  engagement  of  Leah  J.  Cannon.  ’54,  to 
John  B.  Atwater  was  announced  in  April.  John 
is  a student  at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

A report  from  Sgt.  and  Mrs.  Arvid  Alenius 
(Barbara  "Bobbie”  Boyle.  ’52):  “Arv  is  still  at 
Selfridge  Field  and  Bobbie  is  singing  in  Yea- 
man's  Supper  Club  in  Detroit  and  also  breaking 
into  TV  (a  slow'  [irocess!).  A new  address — 
872  Philip  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.” 

Betsy  Willcox  is  "still  flying  for  TWA.  As 
of  April  10,  my  base  has  been  San  Francisco. 
I have  an  apartment  near  the  airport  (145  N. 
El  Caminoreal.  San  Mateo)  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  Oberlinians  drop  in  or  call  me  (Phone 
' - Diamond  2-0415).” 

Pfc.  Fritz  B.  Volbach  writes:  "I  finally  landed 
in  a little  town  near  Bordeaux.  France-  still 


Beaming 

happily  are  John  Frederickson, 
x’51 , and  his  bride,  Lorraine  Stone. 
They’ve  been  married  a tvhole  year 
by  now.  See  Class  News. 


(Ininjr  MI’  work.  Tlic  .-^prinK  ha.s  coinr  anil  onr 

tents  linally  feel  cotnlortalilf 

years  nl  soparation  I liavc  inanaKOil  to  visit  my 
father  in  Germany.” 

James  L.  Hewlett,  x.  is  n stmk-nl  in  the  law 
se'hool  at  the  University  of  .Michittan. 

Edward  W.  Richards  is  a lahoratory  assistant 
with  till-  !■'.  .^.  Webster  Co.  of  t 'ainhriilKe.  Mass. 

Lawrence  A.  Denman  writes:  "I  have  heen 
stationed  in  Italy  for  six  months.  After  litisie 
training  at  I'amii  Gordon.  Georttia.  f went  to 
the  .Sijrnal  Corps  rholoKratihy  Sehool  at  I'ort 
.Monmouth.  .V.  J.  After  heint!  sent  overseas, 
the  Army  seemed  to  helieve  thi.s  IrainiMK'  made 
me  Iinalifieil  for  my  iire.sent  joli  as  lelet.rpr 
operator.  I hope  to  return  to  the  States  m De- 
eemlier  and  to  visit  Olierlin  soon  after  that.  ' 
I.arry's  address  -’1st  Sittnal  Co.  (Serviee). 
Al’o  l‘f.  .Sew  York.  X.  V. 
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John  Cook.  Jr.,  is  h.imllinff  tlic  Lcoinin.sler 
hiiroan  llu-  Woi'fcstrr  (Mass.)  Ti-lcRram. 

Carol  Anne  Duffey  ami  Stephen  Joseph  Re- 
Kan.  Ii..  were  marrieil  at  St.  Dominic’s  C’hiirch. 
Sliaker  MeiKhts.  ()..  on  April  11.  Mrs.  Michael 
Waller  (Dorothy  Lyman)  ami  Mrs.  William 
Kriedlnmler  (Sally  Hill.  *50)  were  hridesniaids. 
ami  Robert  Joseph  llaKley.  Jr.,  son  of  jNIary 
Hllen  Dnffy.  ‘44.  was  tint?  bearer.  Steve  is  a 
Kradnate  of  Vale  I’niversity  and  Stanford.  They 
are  Hvinjf  at  10.^06  Shaker  Hlvd..  Shaker  Ills..  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Halperin  (Sita  Hamib 
ton)  announce  the  Idrth  of  Susan  Deborah  on 
April  21  in  Oak  Ridye.  Tcnn.  During  the  first 
.semester  of  this  year.  Sita  taught  biology  at 
.Scarboro  High  School  in  Oak  Ridge  but  is  now 
a full  time  homemaker. 

Joan  Schenk  and  Kdward  Tf.  Johnson.  ’50. 
were  married  on  April  18  in  the  Presbyterian 
(’Intrch  of  Upper  Montclair.  N.  J.  Joan’s 
father  performed  the  ceremony  and  her  sister 
Janice  was  maid  of  honor,  with  Ellen  Rood  as  a 
bridesmaid  and  Henry  Diehl,  ’50  and  Theodore 
Doege,  '50  as  ushers.  Joan  has  been  program 
director  of  the  V.W.T.A.  in  Bayonne.  N.  J.  Kd 
is  a claims  adjuster  with  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  office  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Justin  N.  Frost  was  made  an  ass«Kiate  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Xi  at  W'esleyan  University  in 
April.  Justin  is  a graduate  student  in  biology  at 
W'esleyan. 

1952 

Pfc.  Tony  Armor  is  stationed  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Cround.  Md.  (Co.  C.  TC)S)  but  gets 
up  to  bis  home  in  Croton  Falls.  N.  Y..  for  fre- 
mient  weekends.  He  is  teaching  heavy  AAA 
fire  control  repair. 

..  E.  Margaret  Aughey  and  W'alter  E.  Reid. 
Jr,,  were  married  on  Jmie  20.  They  are  both 
working  at  the  X’ational  Bureau  of  Standards, 
ami  are  living  at  4910  Fort  Totten  Drive.  X’.E.. 
W’ashinglnn,  D.  C.  In  the  fall,  Margaret  will 
attend  Catholic  University  for  graduate  study  in 
chemistry,  for  wliich  she  has  a X’atioiial  Science 
Finindation  Fellow.«;hip. 

The  engagement  of  Alice  P.  Hornaday  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Mithoefer,  Jr.,  was  announced  in  March. 
Bill  is  a 1953  graduate  of  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter and  plans  graduate  study  in  philosophy  next 
year.  Alice  has  been  teaching  in  the  W^oostcr 
public  schools. 

Shirley  J.  Lehmann,  now  a graduate  student 
at  Radclifte  College,  has  a Fulbright  Fellowship 
to  study  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  during  1953-54. 

After  completing  his  A.B.  degree  in  February, 
1953.  Norbert  Rapoza  began  work  on  his  M.S. 
degree  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  reports 
finding  f|uite  a number  of  Oberlinians  there  — - 
among  them.  Harry  Paulino.  Dick  Dunham, 
Glenn  Crawford  and  Whit  White. 

Theodore  Rehl,  graduate  student  at  Oberlin 
during  the  past  year,  appeared  as  guest  soloist 
with  the  Amherst.  X*.  Y..  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  a solo  recital  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  in  late  April. 
This  spring  lie  also  tied  for  top  place  in  piano 
in  the  finals  of  the  X’ational  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  auditions  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  City. 

The  wedding  of  Leta  Margaret  Nichols,  x.  and 
Hugh  Montgomery  Adams  took  place  on  April 
11.  Mr.  Adams  is  with  the  brokerage  firm  of 
DeCoppet  & Doremus  in  New  York  City. 

After  a year  of  graduate  study  at  the  School 
of  Theology,  while  he  acted  as  assistant  at  the 
hairlawn  Community  C'hurch  in  Akron,  Frank 
Stone  will  leave  in  August  for  a three  year  term 
of  leachiug  English  and  philosophy  at  the 
American  College.  Tarsus.  Turkey,  under  the 
American  Board. 

Since  March.  William  Thurber  has  been  work- 
ing as  an  advertising  trainee  in  the  Detroit  of- 
fice of  the  J.  W'alter  Thompson  Co. 

Donald  C.  Sheppard,  x.  is  a student  at  the 
Dental  School,  Northwestern  University. 

Nancy  Thoms  writes:  "This  has  been  a won- 
derful year  <ii  study  in  Germany.  1 have  been 
going  to  lectures  in  philosoiihy.  literature,  poli- 
tics. psychology  and  art  history,  as  well  as  fre- 
f|uenting  concerts,  theater,  and  o])era.  travelling 
far  ami  wifle  with  one  or  two  others  by  train, 
bike,  or  in'teb-hiking.  having  earnest  talks  in 
slmlents’  rooms,  and  in  general  getting  to  know 
what  makes  Europe  tick. 

I'or  three  weeks  in  April  I was  at  a work 
camp,  German-spon.sore<l.  in  Omle  Tongc.  IIol- 
latul,  a village  which  was  flootled  in  Feijruary. 

fterwards  I visited  Leiden  and  had  a couple 


of  <Iays  with  Diiiy  \'ng<*l.  cxcliangf  simlenl  at 
Oberlin  hmt  year.  'I'lien  on  the  way  back,  I 
st»)pped  at  the  romantic  university  town  <>(  Mar- 
burg. and  saw  Mary  Ann  Shafer,  with  wliom  I’ll 
be  going  back  t(j  the  States  on  Aug.  30.  Here  in 
Munich  I see  Hubert  \V:igner  (exebatige  last 
year),  ami  Nicky  Nicalo,  who  buzzes  around  <hi 
World  C .iincil  of  ('hurches  business  iti  a little 
Volkswagen.  Dalton  McClelland  surpriserl  me 
rcccjitly.  dropping  in.  in  Army  uniform,  having 
been  sent  down  from  England  for  some  train- 
ing. Junior  Year  Abroad  girls  whom  I met 
accidentally  in  Rome  and  \'enice  were  Alex 
I'clty,  ’54.  and  Jo  Tbompsoji.  ’54.  'flic  c>ther 
Jo  Thompson,  ’51,  should  be  married  by  now  to 
Walter  Dcnnig.  t.  ami  living  wherever  W'altcr 
has  been  given  a church.  Bart  Harrison,  ’51. 
was  also  working  at  Omle  Tongc.  but  in  a <lif- 
ferent  camp.  1 bad  a chance,  too.  recently  to 
meet  Barbara  Bondy-Gast.  emc  of  the  culture 
editors  of  the  Neuc  Zeitung.  a leading  German 
newspaper,  who  is  going  to  01)crlin  this  fall  as 
an  assistant  in  German 

Nancy  S.  Wise  is  working  in  the  television 
department  of  NB(*  in  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  J.  Williams  is  now  working  as  assis- 
tant production  editor  on  Mademoiselle  Maga- 
zine. 

Dick  Cressey  writes  from  Berlin.  Germany: 
"Tlic  two  month  recess  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer semesters  here  at  the  Frei  University  Berlin 
is  theoretically  for  study  ami  digestion  of  lec- 
tures heard  earlier  - 1 spend  a lot  of  my  free 

time  observing  Soviets  and  the  comminiist  re- 
gime in  tins  split  city  and  have  a clca:'er  idea 
about  what  it  means  to  live  within  the  Russian 
realm.  Pvt.  Jim  Callison,  '51,  was  a surprise 
visitor  recently  as  he  came  in  on  a short  jjass 
from  Bremen  where  he  lectures  new  arrivals  on 
European  culture  in  two  two-hour  installments. 
Jim  and  I have  both  visited  Jurgen  Boll  (German 
exchange  student  ’50-’Sl)  who  works  with  PAA 
in  Frankfurt  and  will  soon  return  to  the  States. 
I will  gladly  give  any  Oberlinians  a tour  of  Ber- 
lin  ” Dick’s  address — -I^crlin-Zeblcndorf. 

Gartenstrasse  4.  bei  Soltmann,  Germany. 

A/2C  John  O.  Edwards  writes:  "I’m  officially 
a cartographic  draftsman  for  the  Air  Force,  but 
am  actually  doing  more  extra-curricular  work — 
painting  posters  and  editing  the  two-page  mimeo- 
graphed s-'juadron  paper.  I’m  in  Kaiserlautern. 
Germany  — learning  German  and  beginning  to 
feel  quite  at  home.  This  tour  lasts  three  years.” 

During  the  spring  vacation  in  April,  an  “in- 
vasion from  Oberlin”  took  place  at  Yale  accord- 
ing to  Alan  Mather.  "It  started  out  as  an  in- 
formal visit  to  Yale  to  look  the  jilace  over  l)e- 
fore  going  there  next  September.  The  hosts 
were  Ray  Ahrens.  Jack  Watson,  and  Stu  Mc- 
Lean. Little  by  little  the  gang  expanded  to 
include  Dave  Gibbons  and  fiancee.  Betty  Bald- 
win, ’S3 ; tlien  Martin  Doudna,  Fred  Lighthall. 
Ronny  Singer,  Paul  Gibbons,  ’55.  and  Art  Wolfe 
turned  up.  Also  on  hand  to  welcome  us  were 
Rod  Snedecker.  ’50.  Rex  Tucker.  ’51.  Ralph 
Rickford.  ’50.  and  Mary  Lehmann.  W'e  had  a 
great  time  louring  the  Divinity  School  and  parts 
of  New  Flaven  and  then  just  catching  up  on 
almost  a year’s  worth  of  news.” 

Josephine  Ellen  Young  and  Robert  J.  Snyder. 
Jr,,  were  married  on  March  14  in  the  Ei)iscopal 
Church  of  Falls  C-hurch.  \*a.  Jean  Young.  ’54. 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  James  Snyder.  Bob’s 
brother,  best  man.  (Jberlin  guc.sts  included 
Mary  Paula  Cooper,  Gerald  and  Starr  Kopper 
Bidlack,  and  Carl  and  Anita  Heidelberg  Bied- 
ermann.  Bob.  who  joined  the  Army  last  July, 
reported  to  C'amp  Stoneman.  California,  on 
April  15  for  shipment  overeas.  JoEllen.  who  is 
employed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, is  staying  with  her  parents  in  Falls 
Church.  \’a..  until  he  returns. 

Paul  Scligson  has  just  completed  his  first  year 
at  ^’'a^e  I.,aw  School.  This  summer  he  is  work- 
ing until  mid-July  for  the  Television  Digest,  a 
trade  magazine,  and  tlien  is  flying  to  Eu:-opc  for 
a five  weeks  stay,  IHs  fiancee.  .Sureva  Codel. 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and 
they  plan  to  be  married  (probably  in  Paris) 
and  spend  a month  in  travel.  .Su  is  from  Wash- 
ington. I).  C..  and  has  completed  her  junior 
year  at  the  Uinversity  of  Michigan. 

Lloyd  Morrisett  has  been  awarded  a National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowship  for  1953-54  and 
plans  to  study  psychology  at  Yale  University. 

Fritz  Harshbarger  lias  been  awarded  a re- 
newal of  his  Guggenlieim  I'ellowship  for  1953- 
54  ami  plans  to  continue  study  for  au  engineer- 
ing degree  at  California  Institute  of  Technology. 


1953 

The  rngagrmenl  of  Marjorie  Gabrcillc  Mintz, 
X.  to  Dr.  Jr,He-i»b  J’erloff  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
was  aniioumM-d  ibis  s]»rjng.  Dr.  Perloff  is  a 
resilient  physician  at  Ml.  Sinai  H'»siiit;il  in  .\cw 
York  City. 

After  completing  bis  degree  in  Ivbruary, 
James  Lancashire  worker!  in  Clevelanrl  for  twfj 
months  and  then  enlistetl  in  the  y\tr  C<»rps.  He 
look  his  basic  training  at  Sampson  Air  Force 
B.'ise,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

James  K.  Scovel  i.s  doing  bis  basic  training 
for  the  Army  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

C.  William  Heald,  x,  is  serving  with  the  2nd 
Engineers  Battalion  in  the  Far  East. 

David  N.  Hatch,  x,  is  employed  at  the  Ral- 
ston-Purina  Mill  at  St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 

1954 

Norman  B,  Reilly,  x,  is  in  service,  with  the 
Army  .Signal  Corps. 

1955 

Betty  Hackos,  x.  and  Louis  F.  Hansen.  Jr., 
were  married  in  April  in  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Donald  J.  Sutton,  x,  is  a cadet  in  officer’s 
training  at  West  Point. 

V-12 

Wade  B.  Hicks  C45-’46)  is  w'orking  on  his 
doctor  of  theology  degree  at  the  Baptist  .Semi- 
nary in  Louisville.  Ky. 

Lt,  Roy  E.  Nickson  C43-’44)  is  serving  with 
the  Navy  in  Japan.  His  wife  and  two  girls  are 
joining  him  this  summer, 

Lowell  W.  Reed  (’43-’44)  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Joliet,  111. 

Evan  V.  D.  Hensley  (’43-’44)  is  manager  of 
the  Firestone  store  in  Wilmington.  Del.  He 
was  married  on  April  IS  to  Eileen  Conway, 

Harold  C.  Blackwood  C44-’45)  is  assistant 
office  manager  of  the  Mechanical  Industries 
Products  Co.  in  Akron. 

Laurence  D.  Hoxie  (’43-’44)  is  farming  near 
Williamsburg,  Mich. 

Richard  L.  Hyde  (”44-’4())  is  a teller  at  the 
Second  National  Rank  in  Warren.  O. 

Frank  L.  Humphrey,  Jr.  (’44-’45)  completed 
his  college  work  at  the  I’niversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1948.  He  is  a mechanical  engineer,  but 
at  present  is  again  serving  in  the  Navy. 

Louis  B.  Johnson  (’44-’46)  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Otterbein  College  in  1947.  lie  is 
a chemist  with  the  Industrial  Rayon  Co.  plant 
in  Painesville.  O, 

Marilyn  Joyce  Puckett  and  Eugene  Richard 
Pillifant  (’44-’45)  of  Waukegan,  HI.,  were  mar- 
ried on  April  II. 

Thomas  E.  Hatterschide  (’44-’45)  is  a me- 
chanical engineer  with  the  Exide  Battery  Divi- 
sion of  Stokes  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Yardlev. 
Pa. 

Lt.  Harold  A.  Hatch  (’43-’45)  is  serving  in 
the  Marine  Corps  again,  and  is  on  the  I’SS  St. 
Paul  in  the  Pacific. 

Louis  J.  Federico  (’43-’45)  completed  his  col- 
lege work  at  Kent  State  University  ami  is  now 
teaching  at  the  T.  A.  Edison  Schpob  in  Cleve- 
land. 

William  A.  Hillix  C’45-’46)  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  psychology  at  the  XLiiversily  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Curtis  W.  Bixby  (’44-’46)  is  a salesman  with 
the  Parker-Danner  Co.  of  .\ugusta.  ^le.,  work- 
ing in  the  Portlaml.  Me.,  area, 

Edward  J.  Hovorka  (’44-’45)  is  teaching  psy- 
cluilngy  at  Tulano  University  (La.). 

Robert  V.  Hemming  (’43-*44)  is  principal  of 
the  high  schof>l  at  C'oncortl,  Mich.  His  home 
is  in  .Albion.  Mich. 

Roy  E.  Hinds  f’43-’44)  is  chief  dispatcher  for 
Moon  Freight  Lines  in  Bloomington,  1ml. 

William  C.  Hopkins  C43-’44)  is  a certified 
public  accountant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Arthur  F.  Warren  (’43-’45)  is  manager  of 
the  Perry  Coal  am!  Feed  Comp.'iny  of  Perry,  O. 

Sterling  Stern  (*43-’44)  is  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Stern  Bro.s.  Co.  in  Cleveland. 

George  D.  Hudson  (’43-’44)  is  teaching  at 
Wadsworth.  O..  High  School. 
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Heart  Sound; 
Conscience  Clear 

{Continued  from  page  4) 
Liberal  Arts,  Coeducational  College  to 
serve  as  his  subject.  All  important 
events  on  the  busy  schedule  found  the 
cameramen  up  front  recording  intimate 
details  of  all  that  occurred  including 
the  slips  of  tongue  and  even  offguard 
moments  of  students  working  in  deep 
concentration  over  final  examination 
papers.  Miss  Alice  Little  of  the  Class 
of  1888  was  caught  as  she  registered  at 
Commencement  headquarters  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Men’s  Building,  and  she 
had  to  register  twice  as  the  microphone 
failed  to  pick  up  her  conversation  the 
first  time.  Reactions  to  the  program 
on  television  received  from  all  over  the 
country  are  a mixture  of  enthusiasm, 
praise,  disappointment  and  delight. 

I HIRTEEN  classes  joined  in  the  ac- 

-*■  tivities  by  holding  reunions  over 
the  week  end.  Tire  following  classes 
held  official  meetings:  1893,  1898, 
1903,  1908,  1913,  1918,  1923,  1928, 
1933,  1938,  1943,  1948,  and  1952.  The 
Class  of  1903  held  its  fiftieth  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  E.  Allan  Lightner,  class 
president,  who  gave  a delightful  talk 
and  a verse  in  song  of  Naughty-three’s 
anthem  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  Andy 
Watters,  Chuck  Mosher  and  Chet 
Shaver  teamed  up  with  a vigorous  com- 
mittee of  the  Class  of  1928  to  put  on 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
twenty-fifth  reunion  celebration  to  be 
held  at  Oberlin.  Louis  S.  Peirce  spoke 
dynamically  on  behalf  of  the  class  at 
the  Alumni  Luncheon. 

^PECIAL  awards  over  the  week  end 
^ went  to  two  very  staunch  Ober- 
linians,  the  Honorary  "O”  to  Joe  Meri- 


am,  X 02,  for  his  long  and  outstanding 
interest  in  men’s  life  and  activities  at 
Oberlin,  and  the  1953  Alumni  Medal 
to  Beatty  B.  Williams,  ’99,  retired  after 
twenty-five  years  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  Oberlin  as  a college  trustee. 

OST  of  the  reunion  classes  nomi- 
■*-  ^ nated  candidates  for  an  election 
of  new  class  officers.  Two  of  the  classes 
have  reported  completed  elections  and 
the  following  members  were  elected: 
Class  of  1903  — Pres.  Willard  W.  Beal; 
V.-P.  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Adams;  Permanent 
Recorder  and  Secretary  Miss  Mary 
Cochran. 

Class  of  1923  — Pres.  George  Harold 
Andrews;  V.-P.  Mrs.  Ursala  Wilder 
Daniels. 

The  class  of  1928  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing candidates  for  election  this 
summer: 

For  Pres.  Charles  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Charles 
A.  Mosher;  For  V.-P.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schaefer  Teare,  Mrs.  Ruth  Tracy  Mil- 
lard. 

Other  classes  have  nominated  officer 
candidates,  but  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing their  list  of  nominations  and  the 
acceptances  of  the  candidates  had  not 
been  received. 

Monday,  the  final  day  of  Com- 
mencement  week  end,  June  8, 
385  degree  candidates  crossed  the  plat- 
form to  be  handed  their  degrees  by 
President  William  E.  Stevenson.  This 
was  the  smallest  graduating  class  since 
1946.  The  class  was  welcomed  into 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association 
by  President  Dan  T.  Bradley,  ’21,  and 
response  was  made  by  Norman  Craig, 
’53,  Senior  Class  President,  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon.  The  class  elected 
its  first  group  of  alumni  officers  at  the 
Senior  Breakfast  on  June  5.  James 
Proud  was  elected  President  with  Rich- 


ard Harper  and  Virginia  deVyver  who 
were  elected  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer respectively. 

TN  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
^ niversary  of  their  graduation  from 
Oberlin  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
1903  have  established  the  Class  of  1903 
Unrestricted  Endowment  Fund  and  at 
Commencement  presented  the  college 
with  a gift  of  $2000  to  which  fund  also 
an  annuity  for  $1000  has  been  added. 

^ HE  twenty-five  year  class  in  honor 
of  their  silver  celebration  put 
forth  special  effort  in  the  1953  Alumni 
Fund  this  year  and  have  thus  far  given 
an  aggregate  gift  to  the  fund  amount- 
ing to  $2295;  surpassing  their  class 
gift  of  1952  by  nearly  $800. 

S USUAL  the  schedule  of  events 
proved  to  be  too  diversified 
and  complete  to  allow  everyone  to  at- 
tend every  event.  Those  who  missed 
the  Alumni  Luncheon,  however,  missed, 
as  many  who  were  there  have  said,  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  and  stimulating 
talks  given  at  Oberlin  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  mentioned 
above,  speaking  without  notes,  thrilled 
the  alumni  present  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  with  his  talk.  He  said  of  the 
university  and  college  in  America  to- 
day, "It  is  the  task  of  the  universities  to 
stand  as  sentinels,  to  speak  out  with 
conviction  and  with  simplicity  up- 
holding the  great  ideals  for  which  this 
American  nation  stands.  For  1 believe 
that  the  heart  of  this  country  is  sound, 
its  conscience  is  clear,  but  it  must  mani- 
fest itself  in  daily  activities,  national 
and  international  ...  if  the  universities 
fail  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be 
done;  and  I do  hope  that  this  (college) 
of  which  I am  proud  to  call  myself  a 
member  today,  will  stand  up  to  these 
ideals.” 


Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family 


Mrs.  Gail  Ridgway  Brown,  well-known  mil- 
.sician  ami  compo.ser  ami  wife  of  llie  head  of  the 
French  department  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. rlied  fm  Fchniary  26.  1953.  at  her  home 
in  Tucson.  Arizona,  after  a long  illness. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  born  in  Galion,  Ohio.  June 
5.  1884.  .She  attended  f)berlin  ami  received  the 
A.B.  degree  in  1904  and  the  Mus.M.  tlegree  in 
1907. 

After  teaching  at  (’ornell  ('onscrval''»ry.  Mt. 
V'ermm,  Iowa,  she  went  to  K.uropc  to  study 
violin  with  l■‘|■itz  Kreisler  iji  Merlin.  ;md  again  in 
Lojifhm.  Upon  returning  to  thi'<  country,  she 
taught  violin  in  Uenver.  at  (Irinnell  College. 
Iowa,  and  later  at  Knox  Cf)llege.  (lalesburg, 
I llimris. 

She  rnarrietl  Dr.  .Sydney  M.  Mrown,  '08,  in 
1921.  and  resided  in  fa-wiston,  .\I;nne.  where 
Dr.  Mrown  was  head  of  the  l‘'rench  tlejiarf nient 
at  Mates  College,  prior  to  moving  to  'fiicson  in 
1928. 

I'or  many  years  Mrs.  Mrown  taught  violin 
p’-ivately  iti  'rueson.  She  was  ;i  eonijioser  of  note, 
ami  her  publishetl  conii)ositions  incimled  works 
for  sol«»  violin,  songs,  a string  uuartet.  string 
trios  ami  choruses.  .She  w.as  ;i  member  of  thtr 
First  Congregational  Church,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Kajijia  Gamma,  and  an  active 


Erratum  . . . 

The  editor  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  a statement  in  error  in  the  obitu- 
ary notice  of  Mr.  Harold  Atley 
Wood,  Class  of  1924,  which  occur- 
red on  page  19  of  the  May  issue  of 
this  magazine.  Mr.  Harold  Atley 
Wood  did  not  hold  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  Oberlin  College 
(1944-48).  The  vice-president  of 
Oberlin  College  during  the  years, 
1944-48,  was  Harold  Sanford  Wood, 
Class  of  1923,  who  is  now  vice- 
liresident  at  Beloit  College  in  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


member  of  the  Tucstm  branch  <*f  the  League  of 
American  Men  Women. 


James  Nathan  Scott  died  on  Mav  4.  195.L  of 
chronic  gkimculonephritis  at  the  Vetcran*.s  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Fort  Miley.  Sail  Fran- 
cisco. California.  Jle  i.s  the  son  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Work  Scott.  ‘14.  and  W.  J.  Merle  Scott.  '14. 
and  the  grandson  of  Mena  Mrown  Scott.  ’84.  and 
Nathan  .Stone  Scott,  h’95.  James’  sister.  Mar- 
gery. now  Mrs.  Miirce  Marshall,  is  an  Oberlin 
graduate  iti  the  Class  of  1945. 

Mr.  .Scott  was  horn  in  Cleveland  on  May  5. 
1925.  He  attended  Mrighton  .School.  Rochester. 
N.  until  1941,  then  completed  his  secomlary 
education  at  Mln'llips  Kxefer  .Academy,  Kxeter, 
N.  IL.  graduating  in  I'ehruary  1944.  He  en- 
tered the  Navy  in  March  1944  -serving  two 
years  on  overseas  duty. 

He  enrolled  at  Oberlin  in  .September  1946. 
Wliile  at  (Iherlin.  Jim.  w.as  the  f(>remost  student 
Iiliiit*\gr;ipher  on  the  camjnis  aiid  was  well- 
known  by  nearly  everyone.  His  many  ]>icturcs 
of  campus  scencN  ami  events  were  used  widely  in 
stmlent  publications. 

I'*olhiwing  his  giadnation  with  a chemistry 
major  in  19.50.  Jim  eojnpleteil  a year  and  a half 
training  in  photography  at  the  Art  (’enter  .School 
in  Lns  .\ngeles.  I'rom  November  1951.  until  his 
«leath.  he  was  employed  ns  chief  chemist  by  the 
.San  I-’ratieiscti  Iiraneh  of  Armour  ami  Compatiy. 
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